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A.  C. 


TO   THE  READER 


This  little  book  that  starts  to  wend 
Lonely  across  Oblivion's  wastes, 

May  somewhere  chance  to  find  a  friend 
With  kindred  sympathies  and  tastes. 

Some  friend,  unknown,  who  thinks  with  me, 
One  who  aspires  where  I  aspire, 

One  who  agrees  where  I  agree, 
One  who  admires  what  I  admire. 


The  country  life,  serene  and  sweet, 
A  respite  from  the  dust  of  town, 

The  straggling,  red-roof ed  village  street, 
The  wind  that  pipes  across  the  down. 

Rose  gardens,  wet  with  morning  dews, 
And  April  blackbirds  in  the  lane, 

Grey  churches,  hid  among  the  yews, 
With  saints  and  shields  upon  the  pane. 


Then  the  old  customs  lingering  still, 
Amid  the  world's  untrodden  nooks, 

Old  faiths,  old  fashions,  if  you  will, 
Old  prints,  old  bindings,  and  old  books. 


TO   THE  READER 


Aye  !  and  the  livelier  pleasures  too, 
Ttie  butt  upon  the  northern  hills, 

The  grouse,  black  specks  against  the  blue, 
The  partridge  in  the  turnip  drills. 

The  cricket  match,  where  rustics  shout 
Throttgh  the  hot  August  afternoon, 

The  shady  stream  where  silver  trout 
Are  rising  in  the  dusk  of  June. 

Anything  healthy,  sane  and  sound, 

With  which  a  kindly  Fortune  dowers 
Those  moments  of  the  daily  round 
That  go  to  make  our  leisure  hours. 


A  gospel  of  enjoyment !   Yes, 

But  then  I  leave  so  much  unsaid, 

No  moral  axioms  I profess, 
I  take  the  homilies  as  read. 


Only  discriminate,  I  say, 

Between  the  counterfeit  and  real, 
Since  even  pleasure's  votaries  may 

Possess  a  true  or  false  ideal ; 


TO    THE  READER 


And  be  of  those  whose  hearts  are  stout, 
Who  pass  the  haunted  islands  by, 

Where  others,  wallowing  swine,  about 
The  robe  of  the  enchantress  lie. 

1  lay  this  offering  at  your  feet, 

For,  halting  though  the  rhymes  be  found, 
The  themes  at  least  shall  make  us  meet, 

Enthusiasts  on  a  common  ground. 
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EVERYDAY   CHARACTERS 

(AFTER    PR  A  ED) 


THE  OLD   SQUIRE. 

EXACTLY  two-and-sixty  years 
Have  passed  since  some  old  stable  crony, 
Obedient  to  his  childish  tears, 

Placed  him  upon  a  Shetland  pony, 
And  bade  him  show  himself  a  boy 

Moved  by  hereditary  forces, 
Fit  son  of  those  whose  chiefest  joy 
Was  ever  horsemanship  and  horses. 

A  squire  himself  and  born  of  squires, 

He  bears,  to  Domesday-book  appealing, 
A  name  well  honoured  in  the  Shires 

For  centuries  of  upright  dealing  ; 
His  battlemented  towers  command 

A  stately  pleasaunce,  iron-gated, 
Where,  at  a  former  owner's  hand, 

Good  Queen  Elizabeth  was  feted. 


THE  OLD  SQUIRE 


Here  are  his  grandsires  on  the  wall, 

Deaf  to  the  summons  of  November, 
And  some  were  short,  and  some  were  tall, 

And  one,  I  think,  a  county  member  ; 
And  one  declined  on  personal  grounds 

A  peerage  of  Lord  North's  persuasion, 
But  one  and  all  they  rode  to  hounds 

On  every  possible  occasion. 

Each  season  at  the  covertside, 

A  shade  more  grey,  a  trifle  thinner, 
Sees  him,  his  good  bay  mare  astride, 

As  keen  as  any  young  beginner  ; 
And  in  a  fast  thing  over  grass, 

I'll  lay  long  odds  that  you  will  find  him 
With  two  or  three,  perhaps,  to  pass, 

But  a  good  many  more  behind  him. 

With  perfect  seat  and  perfect  hands, 

He  flashes  past  you,  like  a  vision, 
While  no  surveyor  understands 

The  country-side  with  more  precision  ; 
He  knows  where  every  fox  will  break, 

He  knows  where  every  brook  is  shallow, 
The  line  that  every  run  will  take, 

And  every  inch  of  plough  and  fallow. 


THE  OLD  SQUIRE 


When  frost  his  favourite  sport  prevents 

He'makes  the  circuit  of  the  stable, 
Then,  with  contented  sentiments, 

Betakes  him  to  his  study  table  ; 
For  literature  he  reads  the  Times, 

Jorrocks,  of  course,  and  Scott  and  Lytton, 
Whyte-Melville,  Lindsay  Gordon's  rhymes, 

And  lives  of  famous  men  like  Mytton. 

His  politics,  I  fear,  are  gone 

To  pieces,  never  to  be  mended  ; 
He  tells  you  that  with  Palmerston 

The  race  of  English  statesmen  ended  ; 
Though  now  and  then,  in  language  terse, 

He  owns,  when  new  ideas  are  busy, 
That  matters  would  be  none  the  worse 

For  half  an  hour  or  so  of  Dizzy. 

He  never  brought  his  youthful  lore 

To  swell  our  over-stocked  professions, 
But  he's  a  county  councillor 

And  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  ; 
Indeed  he  does  with  average  brains 

Good  service  to  his  Queen  and  nation, 
And  neither  asks  for  nor  obtains 

A  sixpence  of  remuneration. 


THE  OLD  SQUIRE 


Living  beneath  the  open  sky, 

With  rustic  rest  and  peace  around  him, 
The  world  has  somehow  passed  him  by 

And  left  him  almost  as  it  found  him  ; 
He  does  not  know  what  others  know, 

He  shuns  advancement  like  a  bogey, 
So  that  young  Folly  calls  him  slow 

And  fancies  him  a  dull  old  fogey. 

Vet,  though  he  never  goes  to  town, 

The  thoughtful  critic,  standing  sentry 
Over  old  virtues,  writes  him  down 

A  bulwark  of  the  landed  gentry  ; 
He  does  his  feudal  duties  well, 

Just  as  his  fathers  did  before  him, 
And,  though  a  stranger  in  Pall  Mall, 

His  loyal  tenantry  adore  him. 

And  when  the  summons  comes  at  last 

His  meetings  and  his  meets  to  cancel, 
When,  with  the  Nimrods  of  the  past, 

He  gathers  underneath  the  chancel, 
Some  will  regret,  in  all  the  stress 

Of  theory  new  and  practice  newer, 
One  gallant  foxhunter  the  less, 

One  fine  old  gentleman  the  fewer. 


My  TERRIER 


MY   TERRIER. 

A  SCOTCH  patrician,  sandy-haired, 
Whose  forefathers  would  whine  and  gambol 
Round  some  forgotten  lowland  laird, 

Companions  of  his  morning  ramble  ; 
He  wakes  a  Northern  memory  still 

Of  salmon  in  the  river  leaping, 
Of  grouse  that  call  upon  the  hill, 
And  sunlight  on  the  larchwood  sleeping. 

Alas  !  his  lot  is  cast  in  lines 

That  more  prosaic  patterns  follow, 
Far  from  the  fragrance  of  the  pines, 

From  heathered  slope  and  misty  hollow  ; 
So  all  among  the  hurrying  wheels 

Where  crowds  are  thick  and  streets  are  gritty, 
A  close  attendant  at  my  heels, 

He  treads  the  pavement  of  the  City. 


MY  TERRIER 


Now  curled  upon  the  rug  he  lies, 

Yet,  as  I  write,  his  head  he  raises 
To  gaze  at  me  with  anxious  eyes, 

As  though  to  bid  me  sing  his  praises  ; 
Then,  dozing  off  again,  renews 

The  ecstasy  of  ancient  habits, 
And,  whining  in  his  dreams,  pursues 

A  multitude  of  phantom  rabbits. 

The  pleasures  of  his  daily  round 

Might,  were  his  nature  less  convivial, 
In  process  of  the  years  be  found 

Somewhat  monotonous  and  trivial  ; 
Each  night  the  handiwork  of  Spratt 

He  hails  with  healthy  acclamation, 
Each  day  he  greets  my  stick  and  hat 

With  furious  barks  of  approbation. 

One  would  suppose  a  walk  with  me 

Scarce  merited  such  boisterous  greeting, 
Yet  blissful  prospects  he  can  see 

Of  many  a  courteous  wayside  meeting 
With  other  dogs,  who  never  fail 

To  rouse  an  interest  none  may  measure, 
And  set  the  apex  of  his  tail 

A-trembling  with  mysterious  pleasure. 


MY  TERRIER 


Though  you  might  think  that  each  surmised 

Thafhe  had  many  a  canine  brother, 
They  all  seem  curiously  surprised 

Day  after  day  to  see  each  other ; 
In  that  pricked  ear  and  eager  eye 

Astonishment  may  be  detected, 
And  those  spasmodic  leaps  imply 

A  flavour  of  the  unexpected. 

I  wish  my  pen  for  him  could  claim 

A  character  for  great  astuteness, 
Or  hopes  of  an  enduring  fame 

Based  on  phenomenal  acuteness  ; 
But  since  I  hope  that  I  possess 

A  reputation  for  veracity, 
I  have  not  in  the  public  press 

Told  anecdotes  of  his  sagacity. 

Of  no  attainments  he  can  boast — 

I  venture  the  confession  sadly — 
Though  round  the  table  he  will  coast 

And  beg  assiduously  but  badly  ; 
Yet  his  devotion  makes  amends, 

And  when  my  nerves  are  strung  and  restive, 
The  best  of  faithful  silent  friends, 

I  find  him  pleasantly  suggestive. 


MY  TERRIER 


For  I  am  sure  that  here  is  one 

Who,  whatsoe'er  my  fault  and  failing, 
Whatever  I  have  said  or  done, 

Will  spare  me  rough  abuse  and  railing 
When  criticism  waxes  cold, 

In  hours  of  bitter  introspection, 
Still  in  that  doggish  heart  I  hold 

A  changeless  standard  of  perfection. 

He  reads  me  morals,  too,  who  find 

So  much  to  agitate  and  vex  me, 
And  to  the  riddles  of  mankind 

So  many  answers  that  perplex  me  ; 
He  who  his  little  life  surveys 

With  spirits  buoyant  and  unflagging, 
And  needs  such  trifling  joys  to  raise 

His  tail  to  a  contented  wagging. 


AUNT  CAROLINE 


AUNT  CAROLINE. 

AUNT  CAROLINE  was  Beauty's  queen, 
A  very  volatile  Althea, 
When  Russell  split  with  Aberdeen 
And  Raglan  died  in  the  Crimea  ; 
She  watched  the  great  Duke's  funeral  pass, 

Heard  the  drums  roll,  the  cannon  thunder  ; 
She  walked  in  Paxton's  house  of  glass, 
And  saw  the  marvels  ranged  thereunder. 

Her  days  of  girlhood  and  quadrilles, 

That  poetry  of  old-fashioned  motion, 
Were  days  when  from  the  Punjaub  hills 

Came  horrors  mailed  across  the  ocean  ; 
When  India  shuddered  at  the  shock, 

And  peaceful  men,  turned  raving  jingoes, 
Spoke  with  white  lips  of  Havelock, 

Or  Ilodson  and  his  bold  Flamingoes. 


AUNT  CAROLINE 


When  of  dramatic  things  she  tells, 

What  heroes  of  the  stage  assemble  ! 
She  saw  Phelps  play  at  Sadler's  Wells, 

She  saw  Charles  Kean  and  Fanny  Kemble  ; 
The  Opera  House  she  still  connects 

With  Mario  and  77  Trovatore, 
And  quite  distinctly  recollects 

The  Swedish  Nightingale  furore. 

Though  once  she  might  her  voice  have  raised 

Against  this  accurate  reminder 
Of  dated  history  which  appraised 

The  years  that  she  had  left  behind  her, 
Now  when  her  good  grey  hairs  confess 

The  nonsense  of  evasion  clearly, 
Admitting  sixty  more  or  less, 

She  loves  a  reminiscence  dearly. 

Not  that  in  truth  she  seems  inclined 

To  yield  to  Time's  advancing  forces, 
For  strong  alike  in  limb  and  mind, 

Alive  with  interests  and  resources, 
She  stands,  a  product  of  the  reign, 

Without  a  sign  of  flaw  or  fracture, 
Reflecting  credit,  I  maintain, 

Upon  Victorian  manufacture. 


AUNT  CAROLINE 


That  worthy  age  of  green  and  gilt, 

Less  picturesque  perhaps  than  stolid, 
For  all  its  queer  aesthetics  built 

Its  women,  like  its  sofas,  solid  ; 
So  with  her  brisk  and  active  air, 

And  upright  as  a  wand  of  willow, 
She  shows  as  little  wear  and  tear 

As  any  sideboard  made  by  Gillow. 

Myself,  in  youth's  enchanted  dawn, 

When  days  were  long  and  suns  were  warmer, 
Recall  upon  the  croquet-lawn 

Aunt  Caroline  no  mean  performer  ; 
In  royal  fight  she  would  engage, 

Sure  was  her  hand  and  few  her  errors, 
For  her  it  seemed  as  though  the  cage 

Had  lost  its  customary  terrors. 

As  I  remember  her,  with  locks 

Sedately  coiled  and  neatly  plaited, 
Wearing  the  fullest-flounced  of  frocks, 

Prunella-shod  and  porkpie-hatted, 
She  might  have  been  designed  by  Leech, 

Or  stepped  from  one  of  Trollope's  pages, 
One  who  had  charmed  with  sparkling  speech 

His  Barset  potentates  and  sages. 


AUNT  CAROLINE 


She  flouted  the  lawn-tennis  craze, 

Nor  talked  of  services  and  volleys, 
Though  none  observes  with  friendlier  gaze 

A  newer  generation's  follies  ; 
And  when  the  bicycle  in  turn 

Came  to  assert  its  fascination, 
She  used  to  vow  that  she  would  learn 

Upon  the  smallest  provocation. 

She  lives  in  a  Cathedral  town, 

Where,  ruler  of  the  small  society, 
Tea  parties,  trembling  at  her  frown, 

Reflect  her  views  about  propriety  ; 
And  there  she  wags  her  kindly  tongue 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Minster, 
The  ever  old,  the  ever  young, 

A  picture  of  the  lively  spinster. 

Sometimes,  in  sentimental  mood, 

A  merry  hint  or  two  she  proffers 
Of  swains  who  sighed  and  swains  who  wooed, 

And  made  her  eligible  offers ; 
She  heard  their  flatteries  at  her  ease, 

She  saw  her  girl  companions  marry, 
But  she  was  hard,  she  says,  to  please, 

And  none  could  captivate  Aunt  Carrie. 


AUNT  CAROLINE 


Well,  in  her  time  she  may  have  thrown 

Hopes  to  the  ground  in  doleful  pieces, 
Yet  this  capricious  wind  has  blown 

Good  to  her  nephews  and  her  nieces  ; 
For  whom  her  love  is  ever  sure 

And  faithful,  as  befits  her  gender, 
Strong  to  appreciate  and  endure, 

Always  considerate,  always  tender. 


MY  COUSIN  MABEL 


MY   COUSIN   MABEL. 

"\y\7"HILE  Progress  twirls  despondent  thumbs, 

*  »        While  Socialism  faints  and  wearies, 
To  aid  my  cousin  Mabel  comes 

With  half  a  hundred  glowing  theories 
To  solve  the  time-worn  cryptogram 

Of  wealth  and  want  and  rags  and  money, 
And  teach  the  lion  and  the  lamb 

To  share  in  peace  the  milk  and  honey. 

She  boasts  the  academic  air 

That  speaks  an  Oxford  education, 
And  takes  for  her  especial  care 

The  woes  of  our  unhappy  nation  ; 
Having  apparently  at  call, 

To  heal  the  most  portentous  crisis, 
Physic  from  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 

And  simples  from  the  banks  of  Isis. 


MY  CO  US  IX  MABEL 


You  might  expect  her,  I  confess, 

Attraction  and  adornment  spurning, 
To  be  plain-featured,  and  possess 

Sufficient  grace  of  wit  and  learning  ; 
Indeed,  the  Muses  ought  to  pause 

Or  ever  they  exceed  their  duty, 
And  dower  the  champion  of  their  cause 

With  any  gift  as  frail  as  beauty. 

But  she  is  fair  as  she  is  wise, 

A  fascinating  politician, 
And  has  withal  the  sunniest  eyes 

That  ever  dazzled  a  logician  ; 
So  preaches  doctrines  at  her  ease, 

Long  since  of  emptiness  convicted, 
And  utters  famous  fallacies 

Unnoticed  and  uncontradicted. 

She  walks  on  philosophic  steeps, 

Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Comte  or  Gibbon, 
But  yet  a  wary  eye  she  keeps 

On  newest  modes  in  gown  and  ribbon  ; 
She  loves  the  highest  paths  of  Art, 

Vet,  mingling  greater  things  with  lesser, 
Does  not  disdain  the  gorgeous  mart 

Where  lie  the  wares  of  Worth  and  Cresser. 

c 


MY  COUSIN  MABEL 


If  Whig  and  Tory  would  retire 

With  all  their  clamouring  and  dissensions, 
Their  tuggings  at  the  party  wire, 

Their  land  bills  and  their  old-age  pensions  ; 
Their  temporising  schemes  that  vex, 

The  stratagems  with  which  they  fool  us  ; 
If  statesmen  would  forget  her  sex, 

And  let  my  cousin  Mabel  rule  us, 

Why  !  we  should  see  amazing  sights, 

And  in  the  paths  of  Eden  wander — 
Should  see  the  whole  world  put  to  rights 

In  less  than  half  the  time  they  squander  ; 
For,  while  the  politician  sleeps, 

Her  sunlight  dances  through  the  casement, 
And  her  blithe  optimism  sweeps 

Man's  dwelling-place  from  roof  to  basement. 

Yet,  cousin,  while  your  fervid  zeal 

Foretells  the  glories  of  to-morrow, 
To-day  upon  the  social  wheel 

Tortured  Ixion  wails  his  sorrow  ; 
And  the  cold  voice  of  common  sense 

Still  in  your  ear  is  harshly  crying 
Of  man's  pathetic  impotence 

To  end  the  sufferer's  tears  and  sighing. 


MY  CO  US IX  MABEL 


For  ways  and  means  the  roseate  plan 

Of  your  philanthropy  diminish, 
And  charge  the  good  Samaritan 

A  chilling  twopence  at  the  finish  ; 
While  practice  mocks  your  halcyon  dream 

With  the  grim  tale  of  dead  endeavour, 
And  still  Saturnian  summers  seem 

As  far  away  from  us  as  ever. 

No  matter,  be  they  old  or  new, 

My  cousin's  views,  or  sound  or  hollow, 
Yet  when  she  speaks  I  think  them  true, 

And  where  she  leads  I  always  follow  ; 
Where  on  the  thirsty  ground  is  spilled 

Some  measure  from  her  cornucopia, 
That  bounteous  horn  of  plenty  filled 

With  all  the  harvests  of  Utopia. 

And  Mabel,  since  your  eyes  are  kind, 

And  since  your  eloquence  astounds  me, 
Let  me  be  for  a  moment  blind 

To  all  the  misery  that  surrounds  me  ; 
Come,  let  us  weave  great  schemes  to  be, 

We,  wandering  through  Elysian  bowers, 
Light-hearted  souls  that  cannot  see 

The  serpent's  trail  among  the  flowers. 


THE  COLONEL 


THE   COLONEL. 

I    SING  him  not  in  armour  dight, 
Like  chieftains  in  an  epic  fable, 
But  clothed  in  peaceful  black  and  white 

Across  the  lamplit  dinner-table, 
With  no  effects  of  gold  and  red 

To  aid  him  to  impress  beholders, 
And  naught  to  speak  him  warrior  bred, 
Except  a  squareness  of  the  shoulders. 

I  like  his  clear  and  kindly  eyes, 

I  like  his  spruceness  and  his  neatness, 
And,  cultured  under  alien  skies, 

A  certain  mental  obsoleteness 
That  thinks  in  days  when  men  would  jog 

Along  old  lines  of  truth  and  scandal, 
And  makes  our  complex  Decalogue 

A  little  hard  for  him  to  handle. 


THE  COLONEL 


Our  modern  problems,  voiced  or  writ, 

With  slashing  paradoxes  mustered, 
Soon  overwhelm  his  gallant  wit, 

And  leave  him  out  of  breath  and  flustered  ; 
Theories  of  worlds  to  mar  or  mend, 

To  bring  the  great  millennium  nearer, 
He  hears,  and  tries  to  comprehend, 

A  puzzled  but  a  patient  hearer. 

Nor  does  his  taste  in  reading  reach 

A  truly  cultivated  level ; 
Stories  that  undertake  to  teach, 

These  he  dismisses  as  the  devil. 
1  [e  groups  in  a  disdainful  whole 

The  efforts  of  aesthetic  fellows, 
As  one  whose  bolder-tinted  soul 

Fails  to  reflect  their  greens  and  yellows. 

The  ladies  gone,  with  tolerant  air 

He  listens  to  the  general  chatter, 
And  weather-beaten  laissez  faire 

That  holds  so  much  can  never  matter  ; 
Yet  once,  when  the  superfluous  word 

By  beardless  impudence  was  uttered, 
Beneath  his  short  moustache  I  heard 

A  grunt  of  disapproval  muttered. 


THE  COLONEL 


Then,  as  the  claret  circles  round, 

His  tongue  will  grow  alert  and  active, 
His  cynic  humour  will  be  found 

Really  amusing  and  attractive. 
On  Service  topics  he  will  be 

Professionally  contumacious, 
The  Horse  Guards  and  the  C.-in-C. 

Make  him  discursive  and  loquacious. 

The  laurels  of  his  Army  life 

Were  plucked  with  small  display  or  splashing- 
A  bout  or  two  of  border  strife 

Mixed  with  a  taste  of  rebel-thrashing  ; 
He  fought  in  India  as  a  sub 

In  times  of  Lytton  and  of  Mayo, 
And  has,  I  think,  enjoyed  a  rub 

With  Arabi  and  Cetewayo. 

He  long  has  found  that  war's  romance 

Is  but  the  issue  of  occasion, 
Since  deathless  fame  requires  the  chance 

Of  deathless  onset  or  invasion. 
So,  never  glittering  in  the  fight, 

And  cutting  no  sensational  capers, 
He  serves  his  Queen,  a  faithful  knight, 

And  knows  his  work  and  signs  his  papers. 


THE  COLONEL 


Yet  is  he  worthy,  verse  or  prose, 

Although  the  placeman  scoffs  and  slanders, 
Worthy  to  wield  the  sword  of  those 

Who  followed  handsome  Jack  in  Flanders  ; 
Who  tracked  Surajah  to  the  front, 

like  blooded  hounds  with  Give  to  lift  them. 
And  round  the  thatch  of  Hougoumont 

Defied  the  Corsican  to  shift  them. 

Perhaps  he  might  forget  to  place 

The  limelight  in  the  best  position, 
Yet,  if  Death  stared  him  in  the  face, 

lie  would  not  shame  the  old  tradition  ; 
He  would  not  heed  the  world's  applause, 

Nor  with  dramatic  rapture  greet  him, 
But  shake  his  head  and  clench  his  jaws, 

And  go  without  a  word  to  meet  him. 


MY  YOUNGEST  BROTHER 


MY  YOUNGEST   BROTHER. 

RUMOUR,  with  many  voices  rolled 
From  that  historic  grey  foundation 
At  which,  a  bluff  sixteen-year-old, 

He  culls  the  flowers  of  education, 
Describes  him  as  a  lad  of  parts, 

A  Hercules  of  football  tussles, 

And  champion  of  such  manly  arts 

As  call  for  energy  and  muscles. 

No  special  claims  of  book  or  slate 

Bind  him  in  uncongenial  fetters, 
No  pedagogues  austere  dictate 

Attention  to  humaner  letters  ; 
All  men,  it  would  appear,  conspire, 

His  outdoor  excellence  discerning, 
To  sing  his  praise,  and  none  inquire 

About  his  lesson-books  or  learning. 


MV  YOUNGEST  BROTHER 


My  worthy  father  glows  with  pride, 

Relating  how  the  little  lad,  sir, 
Made  fourteen  runs  against  a  side 

That  had  Jack  Hearne  to  bowl,  by  Gad,  sir  ! 
While  my  good  mother  on  his  acts 

To  casual  visitors  enlarges, 
And,  somewhat  hazy  as  to  facts, 

Talks  airily  of  sprints  and  charges. 

Then,  when  recurring  Christmas-time 

Adorns  the  picture-frames  with  holly, 
When  the  bare  boughs  are  white  with  rime, 

And  fires  are  red  and  churls  are  jolly  ; 
When  the  first  night  of  frost  begins 

To  dip  the  mercury  to  zero, 
Homeward  with  blushes  and  with  grins 

He  comes,  a  shy  and  awkward  hero. 

Some  of  us  an  advantage  steal 

By  going  to  the  train  to  meet  him, 
The  rest  await  his  chariot  wheel, 

And  hasten  to  the  hall  to  greet  him  ; 
But  while  we  proudly  circle  round 

This  monarch  of  our  own  anointing, 
I  warn  you  that  he  may  be  found 

At  first  a  trifle  disappointing. 
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Spoiled  and  conceited,  you  exclaim  : 

Nay,  his  defects  are  of  the  oddest ; 
For  never,  in  good  sooth,  was  fame 

Thrust  upon  one  so  ultra-modest. 
To  deeds  of  which  his  friends  have  heard 

So  much  he  cannot  brook  allusion, 
And  any  complimentary  word 

Affects  him  with  extreme  confusion. 

Thus,  when  I  eagerly  expect 

From  so  illustrious  a  stranger 
Some  of  Othello's  retrospect 

Of  prowess  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
Deep  in  his  pockets  go  his  hands, 

And,  while  his  heel  the  carpet  hammers, 
In  pink  embarrassment  he  stands, 

And  fidgets,  hesitates,  and  stammers. 

Such  expert's  views  as  he  will  give 

Are  hedged  about  with  caution  rigorous, 
'  Not  bad  '  is  his  superlative, 

And  '  pretty  good  '  a  verdict  vigorous  ; 
So  that  his  merits  may  be  great, 

And  I  may  recognise  a  ton  of  them, 
But  truth  obliges  me  to  state 

That  conversation  is  not  one  of  them. 
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Yet  when  there  is  a  thing  to  do, 

Skates  that  require  a  strenuous  polishing, 
A  lawn  to  roll,  a  veteran  yew 

Which  calls  for  axes  and  abolishing, 
Take  my  advice,  and  send  for  him, 

Explain  to  him  the  situation, 
And  you  will  get  an  inkling  dim 

Of  that  which  makes  his  reputation. 

In  his  shirt-sleeves  he  breathes  again, 

Faced  with  a  prospect  of  employment, 
That  gleams  athwart  the  languid  vein 

Of  pleasant  holiday  enjoyment  ; 
A  thin -armed  stripling,  slight  and  spare, 

1  Ie  makes  a  resolute  appearance, 
And  will  Titanic  labours  dare 

With  truly  British  perseverance. 

Our  middle-age  may  find  relief 

In  wordy  bouts  with  one  another, 
But  of  old  England's  sons  the  chief 

Are  built  like  you,  my  silent  brother, 
Sons  who  the  van  of  progress  reach, 

Her  honour  and  her  ends  pursuing, 
With  your  economy  of  speech, 

And  your  stout  energy  of  doing. 


LAYS   FROM   THE   PAVILION 
AND    THE    LINKS 


ENGLAND,    TAST   AND   PRESENT. 

(After  reading  Nyren's  '  Young  Cricketer's  Tutor.') 

BUT  for  an  hour  to  watch  them  play, 
Those  heroes  dead  and  gone, 
And  pit  our  batsmen  of  to-day 
With  those  of  Hambledon  ! 
Our  Graces,  Nyrens,  Sltidds,  and  Wards, 

In  weeks  of  sunny  weather, 
Somewhere  upon  Elysian  swards, 
To  see  them  matched  together  ! 

Could  we  but  see  how  Small  withstands 

The  three-foot  break  of  Steel, 
If  Silver  Billy's  '  wondrous  hands  ' 

Survive  with  Briggs  or  Peel ! 
If  Mann,  with  all  his  pluck  of  yore, 

Can  keep  the  leather  rolling, 
And,  at  a  crisis,  notch  a  score, 

When  Woods  and  Hearne  are  bowline  ! 


ENGLAND,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


No  doubt  the  Doctor  would  bewitch 

His  quaint  top-hatted  foes, 
Though,  on  a  deftly-chosen  pitch, 

Old  Harris  bowled  his  slows  ; 
And  Aylward,  if  the  asphodel 

Had  made  the  wicket  bumpy, 
Would  force  the  game  with  Attewelt, 

And  Stoddart  collar  '  Lumpy.'' 

When  Time  of  all  our  flannelled  hosts 

Leaves  only  the  renown, 
Our  cracks,  perhaps,  may  join  the  ghosts 

That  roam  on  Windmill  Down, 
Where  shadowy  crowds  will  watch  the  strife, 

And  cheer  the  deeds  of  wonder 
Achieved  by  giants  whom  in  life 

A  century  kept  asunder. 
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THE    NOVICE'S   REMONSTRANCE   AT   GOLF. 

(TO   F.    M. ) 

GREY  clouds  above  a  sombre  sea, 
And  strong  winds  howling  off  the  land, 
'Tis  very  far  from  tee  to  tee, 

And  weary  work  to  flog  the  sand  ; 
When  all  my  longest  drives  are  stopped 

In  hopeless  rabbit-scrape  or  cup, 

When  each  approach  is  duly  topped, 

And  never  nearly  takes  me  '  up.' 

While,  in  the  depths  of  my  distress, 

I  hear  my  hated  caddie  say, 
In  scornful  accents,  that  I  press, 

Or  do  not  get  my  hands  away  : 
He  does  not  know  that  skill  is  vain 

When  fickle  Fortune  spreads  her  wing. 
And  that  a  storm  of  scudding  rain 

Plays  havoc  with  a  Laidlay's  swing. 

D 


THE  NOVICE'S  REMONSTRANCE  AT  COLE 


Forward  once  more  :  my  teeth  are  set, 
Once  more  I  trudge  along  and  call 

By  some  quite  novel  epithet 

The  game,  my  driver,  and  the  ball. 

And  still  my  mentor  has  his  word, 
Which  this  dejected  novice  thinks 

Is  not  unlike  the  counsel  heard 
Upon  a  different  kind  of  links. 

Links  where  the  critic  never  sees 

The  deadly  bunker  gaping  wide, 
And  fraught  with  dread  calamities 

For  which  no  foresight  can  provide  : 
But  when  the  dismal  fun  begins, 

Preaches  of  failure  and  of  pluck, 
With  no  allusion  to  the  whins, 

The  lies,  the  weather,  and  the  luck. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  CORNER  STROKE 


BALLADE   OF   THE   CORNER   STROKE. 

BY   THE    BOWLER. 

I    VOW  he  shall  not  sleep  beyond  the  grave  ; 
The  Acherontian  cliffs  shall  hear  his  wail — 
What  time  he  roameth  by  the  Stygian  wave, 

And  Charon  trimmeth  not  for  him  the  sail  ; 
By  far  the  vilest  in  the  moral  scale, 

Lonely  beneath  the  dark  Cimmerian  pall, 
He  shall  go  wander,  weary,  gaunt,  and  pale — 
This  is  the  man  who  snicketh  the  length-ball. 

It  was  my  best ;  no  better  one  I  crave 

To  bowl ;  it  hurtled  like  an  autumn  gale, 
And  yet,  withal,  a  crafty  twist  I  gave, 

Sufficing,  as  I  fancied,  to  prevail. 
Then  as  I  looked  his  exodus  to  hail, 

Expectant  to  behold  his  timbers  fall, 
It  went  for  four  hard  by  his  inner  bail  — 

This  is  the  man  who  snicketh  the  length-ball. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  CORNER  STROKE 

He  smiled,  and  questioned  if  it  were  a  shave, 

Whereat  I  yearned  in  dungeon  or  in  jail 
To  prison  him  for  years  and  years,  the  knave  ! 

Yet  merely  trusting  that  his  heart  would  quail, 
I  bowled  at  treble  pace,  without  avail, 

For  fiends  appeared  to  aid  him  at  his  call ; 
And  he  edged  fourers  till  the  feat  grew  stale — 

This  is  the  man  who  snicketh  the  length-ball. 


Sirs,  I  was  taken  off  !  expletives  fail  ! 

He  never  used  the  weapon's  face  at  all  ; 
They  bowled  him  with  an  under  like  a  snail — 

This  is  the  man  who  snicketh  the  length-ball. 


MO 
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MONOTONOUS   BALLADE  OF  ILL- 
SUCCESS. 

BEHOLD  me  batting— as  I  fail 
Once  more  to  stop  the  crafty  slow 
I  hear  the  click  of  smitten  bail, 

The  wicket-keeper's  tactless  crow  ; 
I  have  been  in  and  out,  and  lo  ! 

My  aggregate  remains  the  same  ; 
Another  naught  !— six  in  a  row  ; 
And  yet  it's  an  uncertain  game. 

Behold  me  bowling— tired  and  pale 

I  see  the  striker's  visage  glow  ; 
He  hits  them  to  the  boundary  rail, 

He  hits  them  high,  he  hits  them  low  ; 
For  he  is  playing  like  a  pro, 

While  I  have  lost  my  length  and  aim  ; 
Another  four  !     I  told  you  so  ; 

And  yet  it's  an  uncertain  game. 
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Behold  me  fielding — thick  as  hail 

Come  balls  to  stop  where'er  I  go, 
And  still  betwixt  my  shins  they  sail, 

Snick,  drive,  or  cut,  or  overthrow  ; 
The  while  I  gallop  to  and  fro, 

Bombarded  with  loud  shouts  of  blame  ; 
Another  miss  !  the  word  was  '  blow  ' ; 

And  yet  it's  an  uncertain  game. 


Friend,  cricket  is  a  fraud,  I  know, 
Trading  on  legendary  fame  ; 

I  find  it  very  certain  woe  ; 

And  yet  it's  an  uncertain  game. 


THE  CATCH 


THE   CATCH. 

(A   MEMORY.) 

STUPENDOUS  scores  he  never  made, 
But  perished  ever  with  despatch  ; 
No  bowling  genius  he  displayed, 
But  once,  in  a  forgotten  match, 
He  made  a  catch. 

No  doubt  a  timely  stroke  of  luck 

Assisted  him  to  do  the  trick  ; 
He  was  at  cover  and  it  stuck  ; 

It  travelled  fairly  low  and  quick — 
The  kind  that  stick. 

His  friends  the  proud  achievement  classed 
As  fortune's  most  eccentric  whim, 

And  ere  a  week  or  two  had  passed 
The  memory  of  the  catch  grew  dim 
To  all  but  him. 


THE  CATCH 


To  all  but  him,  for  he  relates, 

With  varying  ornament  and  phrase, 

The  story  to  the  man  who  waits 
Unwilling  in  pavilion  ways, 
On  rainy  days. 

The  catch  has  grown  in  splendour  now- 
He  had  a  dozen  yards  to  run  ; 

It  won  the  match,  as  all  allow, 

And  in  his  eyes  there  blazed  the  sun, 
And  how  it  spun  ! 

Life  of  old  memories  is  compact, 
And  happy  he,  for  whom  with  speed 

Blossoms  a  gorgeous  tree,  where  fact 
Has  planted,  in  his  hour  of  need, 
A  mustard  seed. 


THE  ENTHUSIAST'S  LOVE  SONG 


THE  ENTHUSIAST'S   LOVE   SONG. 

(OVERHEARD   AT   LORD'S.) 

MY  Cynthia,  whom  I  kneel  before, 
And  every  moment  worship  more, 
Aye  !  though  I  feel 
A  patriot  zeal 
At  Oxford  piling  up  a  score. 

Believe  me,  though  my  voice  you  hear 
Upraising  the  spasmodic  cheer, 

All  else  will  find 

My  eyes  are  blind 
When  you— well  hit,  by  Jove  !— are  near. 

Here,  on  this  coach-box  far  above 

The  heated  crowds  that  surge  and  shove, 

Ah  !  be  not  cold 

While  I  unfold 
My  tale— good  stroke,  indeed  ! — of  love. 


THE  ENTHUSIAST'S  LOVE-SONG 

So  do  not,  with  that  ruthless  pout, 
My  single-souled  devotion  doubt, 

That  is  so  plain — 

Well  hit  again  ! — - 
For  I  adore  you — run  it  out  ! 


TO  LUC  AST  A 


TO   LUCASTA. 

(ON   GOING   TO   THE    WICKETS.) 

BID  me  not,  dallying  at  thy  side, 
Shun  peril  and  renown  ; 
My  place,  I  mention  it  with  pride, 
Is  second  wicket  down. 

Besides,  you  make  spectators  gasp, 

While  sinking  in  a  heap 
On  the  pavilion  steps  you  clasp 

My  padded  knees  and  weep. 

Such  partings  on  a  cricket  ground 
Are  scarce  the  usual  style  ; 

I  see  the  scorer  looking  round 
With  an  attentive  smile. 


TO  LUC  A  ST  A 

Right  well  the  dangers  I  regard 
Which  round  the  creases  lie, 

No  one  finds  cricket-balls  more  hard, 
Or  knocks  hurt  more  than  I. 

Vet  surely  these  are  tender  fibs, 
While,  with  a  voice  of  woe, 

You  picture  short  ones  in  the  ribs, 
And  yorkers  on  the  toe. 

Yon  bowlers  are  but  medium  quick, 
And  pitch  them  up,  my  love  ; 

Behold  my  pads  are  passing  thick, 
I  wear  a  right-hand  glove. 

So  let  me  go  whate'er  befall, 
And  I  will  make  a  score  ; 

I  should  not  love  thee,  dear,  at  all, 
Loved  I  not  batting  more. 


THE  GOLFER'S  DREAM 


THE   GOLFER'S   DREAM. 

(AFTER   LONGFELLOW.) 

BENEATH  the  unearned  ridge  he  stood, 
His  niblick  in  his  hand  ; 
His  throat  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  thickly  mixed  with  sand, 
And  the  words  he  spake  made  his  caddie  quake, 
Though  he  failed  to  understand. 

As  he  cursed  the  pride  that  had  made  him  strive 

To  reach  that  green  in  three, 
For  the  sun  was  high  in  the  April  sky 

When  he  drave  off  the  tee  ; 
And  now  it  was  low  and  he  did  not  know 

Nor  care  what  his  score  might  be. 

But  he  dreamed  a  dream  as  he  smote  away, 
Churning  the  sand  full  sore, 


THE  GOLFER'S  DREAM 


And  his  futile  strokes  and  the  caddie's  jokes 

Could  torture  him  no  more  ; 
And  he  did  not  mind  the  couple  behind, 

Who  were  idly  shouting  «  Fore  ! ' 

I  Ie  dreamed  that  he  played  on  a  phantom  links 

Where  nothing  went  ever  wrong, 
Where  his  putts  were  bold,  but  were  always  holed, 

And  his  cleek  shots  wondrous  long  ; 
Where  he  stood  hole-high  with  a  perfect  lie 

From  a  drive  that  was  straight  and  strong. 

For  it  was  to  a  golfer's  paradise 

That  his  bunkered  soul  had  fled, 
Where  the  slice  was  not,  nor  the  foozled  shot, 

Nor  the  driver's  broken  head  ; 
And  oft  he  could  feel  his  mashie  of  steel 

Laying  his  second  dead. 

Till  a  voice  in  his  ear  brought  him  back  again 

To  his  toil  and  his  grief,  alas  ! 
And  he  sadly  woke  as  his  caddie  spoke 

From  his  couch  on  the  dewy  grass  ; 
•  There's  a  pair  below,  as  have  sent  to  know 

If  you'd  kindly  let  'em  pass  ! ' 


TO  A.  J.    WEB  BE 


TO   A.   J.    WEBBE. 

OCTOBER    24TH,    1893. 

~\  ZOU,  sir,  who  for  a  space  leave  bat  and  ball 
-*-     To  play  a  match  more  thrilling  than  them  all, 
Accept  these  halting  words  that  wish  you  well, 
Heard  through  the  chiming  of  your  marriage  bell. 

For  the  old  memories  that  move  this  song 
Will  think  of  you  as  more  than  skilled  and  strong, 
More  than  the  hero  of  a  schoolboy's  eyes, 
More  than  a  kindly  comrade,  staunch  and  wise. 

Since  to  recall  old  battles  far  away, 
On  halcyon  mornings  of  an  Oxford  May, 
Is  surely  once  again  to  see  you  stand 
At  the  Pavilion  gateway,  bat  in  hand. 
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Once  more  for  us  who  stand  apart,  aloof, 
The  sunlight  falls  on  the  Museum  roof, 
The  chestnuts  are  a-flower,  and  round  our  feet 
Once  more  the  clover  of  the  Parks  is  sweet. 

So,  though  I  know  the  daring  of  my  aim — 
For,  were  there  epics  of  the  National  game, 
To  meetly  sing  the  weapon  which  you  wield 
Would  need  some  Homer  of  the  cricket-field  — 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  those  past  summer  times 
Forgive  the  weaving  of  these  homely  rhymes, 
And  deem  the  phrases  heartfelt  that  express 
Wishes  for  you  and  yours  of  happiness. 
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THEORY  AND   PRACTICE. 

(ON    READING   PRINCE   RANJITSINHJl'S   BOOK.) 

TO  buy  it  all  the  people  press 
With  a  despairing  eagerness 
That  borders  on  the  tragic  ; 
All  men  peruse  with  sighs  and  vows, 
And  towels  bound  about  their  brows, 
This  work  of  Eastern  magic. 

Of  hidden  things — the  vigorous  drive, 
The  lightning  cut  that  hums  for  five, 

The  secret  here  is  told  us  ; 
Here  we  may  surely  learn  to  score 
With  that  deft  glide  to  leg  for  four 

Off  balls  that  would  have  bowled  us. 

Look  you— the  mystery  will  be  clear, 
For  we  may  find  the  pivot  here 
Whereon  the  business  hinges  ; 

!•: 
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Till,  full  of  lore,  one  summer  day 
We  shall  adventure  forth  to  play, 
And  all  be  Ranjitsinhjis. 

Dear  devotees  of  bat  and  ball, 
Do  you  in  childhood's  hours  recall 

The  Conjurer's  candid  habit, 
Of  showing  to  unskilful  men 
How  flower-pots  might  conceal  a  hen 

Or  silk  hats  hide  a  rabbit  ? 

The  trick  was  ours,  if  only  books 
Could  make  us  Maskelynes  and  Cookes 

We  saw  completely  through  it  ; 
Yet  then  our  task  was  but  begun, 
For  though  we  knew  how  it  was  done 
The  nuisance  was  to  do  it. 
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TO    PLANCUS. 

(INVITING   HIM   TO  THE   CRICKET-FIELD.) 

PLAY,  Plancus,  play  ;  you  recognise 
The  summons  what  it  means  ; 
This  Maytime  brings  before  our  eyes 

Those  sunlit  village  greens, 
Whereon  as  lads,  with  bats  and  pads, 
We  sported  in  our  teens. 

Another  season  :  never  mind 
Though  common  sense  repeats 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  find 
Obscure  pavilion  seats, 

And  thence  dilate  with  unction  great 
Upon  our  youthful  feats. 

The  time  has  come  :  a  plague  on  Time; 

Who  has  so  much  to  say, 
And,  while  the  prowess  of  your  prime 

Slips  year  by  year  away, 
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Puts  all  the  same  against  youi  name 
A  single  every  May. 

One  of  your  steady  bats,  you  know, 

No  flash  and  then  a  flicker  ; 
No  fatal  wish  to  have  a  go, 

But  just  a  thorough  sticker : 
Though,  when  well  set,  he  seems  to  get 

His  runs  a  trifle  quicker. 

Bat  against  ball  ;  you  feel  the  thrill 
Stirred  by  that  welcome  chord  ; 

So  ere  Time  hoists,  as  hoist  he  will, 
Our  fifties  on  the  board, 

Take  one  more  block,  have  one  more  knock, 
Upon  the  shaven  sward. 
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THE   KESTREL'S   NEST. 

MAY   24,    1893. 

HIGH  in  the  rocks  above  the  bum, 
The  rocks  that  lift  a  dusky  crest 
From  depths  of  meadowsweet  and  fern, 
We  found  the  Kestrel's  Nest. 

A  rugged  home,  whence  nestlings  three, 
Fierce  little  balls  of  fluffy  grey, 

Forth  from  their  crevice  peered  to  see 
The  woods  and  fields  of  May. 

It  was  a  narrow  house  to  hold, 
Prisoned  against  their  chafing  will, 

These  pirates  of  the  windy  wold, 
With  lightning  stoop  and  kill, 
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In  autumns  when  yon  fields  shall  lie 
Far,  far  beneath  wide  wings  that  beat, 

Poised  in  the  dun  September  sky, 
O'er  leagues  of  sallow  wheat. 

Well  may  the  challenge  come  to  mind 
In  long-forgotten  centuries  set, 

To  which  our  vaunted  age  can  find 
No  human  answer  yet. 

Hear  it  anew,  thou  witless  wretch, 
With  all  thy  wisdom,  doth  thy  mouth 

Bid  yonder  callow  tiercel  stretch 
His  win°;s  toward  the  South  ? 
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LONG  from  the  lists  of  love  I  stood  aloof, 
My  heart  was  steeled  and  I  was  beauty-proof ; 
Yet  I,  unscathed  in  many  a  peril  past, 
Lo  !  here  am  I  defeated  at  the  last. 

My  practice  was,  in  easy-chair  reclined, 
Superior-wise  to  speak  of  womankind, 
Waving  away  the  worn-out  creed  of  love 
To  join  the  smoke  that  wreathed  itself  above. 

Love,  I  said  in  my  wisdom,  Love  is  dead, 
For  all  his  fabled  triumphs — and  instead 
We  find  a  calm  affectionate  respect, 
Doled  forth  by  Intellect  to  Intellect. 

Yet  when  Love,  taking  vengeance,  smote  me  sore, 
My  Siren  called  me  from  no  classic  shore ; 
It  was  no  Girton  trumpet  that  laid  low 
The  walls  of  this  Platonic  Jericho. 
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For  when  my  peace  of  mind  at  length  was  stole, 

I  thought  no  whit  of  Intellect  or  Soul, 

Nay  !  I  was  cast  in  pitiful  distress 

By  brown  eyes  wide  with  truth  and  tenderness. 
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THE   WALTZ. 

(BY   ONE   WHO  CAN    NOT   DO   IT.) 


THOSE  troubadours  who  still  the  praise  rehearse 
Of  waltzing,  calling  it  by  turns  divine, 
Ecstatic,  heavenly,  do  not  in  their  verse 
Allude,  I  fear,  to  mine. 


Indeed  I  doubt  if  the  same  dancing-room 

Could  hold  their  dreamy  bliss  and  mine  beside, 
To  judge  from  those  unnumbered  hosts  with  whom 
I  usually  collide. 

The  big-moustached  dragoon  of  cheap  romance, 

Who  to  the  fluttering  heroine  softly  croons 
Love- whispers,  does  he  never  in  the  dance 
Bump  against  more  dragoons  ? 
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They  always  float,  as  in  a  fairy  bark, 

Wafted  by  zephyrs  on  a  magic  mere, 
Though  they  would  qualify  that  sweet  remark, 
If  I  were  wafted  near. 

Their  rhythmic  gliding,  locked  in  a  caress, 

All  else  forgot,  the  mazy  concourse  through, 
Would,  I  am  conscious,  suffer  more  or  less 
If  I  were  gliding  too. 

Terpsichore  denied  to  me  the  art 

Of  winning  my  fair  lady  thus,  I  doubt ; 
I  have  to  do  the  storming  of  her  heart 
When  we  are  sitting  out. 


A   BURNT  CHILD'S  COUNSEL 


A   BURNT   CHILD'S   COUNSEL. 

'VESTIGIA   NULLA   RETRORSUM  .' 

YES,  I  have  seen  it  all  along 
How  deeply  you  adore  her  : 
You  are  the  last  to  swell  the  song 
Sung  by  that  hopeful,  hopeless  throng 
Who  think  that  she  can  do  no  wrong, 
And  bow  themselves  before  her. 

Of  course,  like  every  one  who  plays 

This  kind  of  dazzled  fool, 
You  can  judiciously  appraise 
Her  smiles,  her  wiles,  her  tricks  and  ways 
Your  head,  although  your  heart's  ablaze, 

Is  absolutely  cool. 

Besides  you  make,  we  all  admit, 
A  handsome  lord-in-waiting, 
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And  so  that  scoundrel  Cupid's  wit 
Embroiders  for  your  benefit 
A  picture  of  the  biter  bit, 
Distinctly  captivating. 

Vet  your  delusion  is  absurd, 

She  does  not  care  a  fig  ; 
No  more  than  Circe,  when  she  stirred 
Among  her  grunting,  grovelling  herd, 
And  smiled  upon  them  all,  preferred 

At  heart  some  special  pig. 

Look  !  are  not  all  the  footprints  plain 

All  pointing  the  same  way  ? 
No,  all  my  warnings  are  in  vain, 
You  will  not  fear  your  fate  and  deign 
To  learn  from  this  Egyptian  slain 

As  late  as  yesterday. 

Well,  Luck  be  with  you,  squire  of  dames, 

And  help  to  heal  your  scars  ! 
When  these  are  unattractive  games 
Moths  will  despise  the  candle  flames, 
And  flies  be  proof  against  the  claims 
Of  casual  treacle  jars. 
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THE   MISCHIEF-MAKING   KETTLE. 

YOU  picture  it :  an  eight-day  clock 
The  tale  of  hours  repeating, 
And  grandsire  chuckling  in  his  stock 

To  think  of  Boney's  beating  ; 
The  flash  of  fire  on  oaken  beam, 

And  scarlet-cushioned  settle, 
While  on  the  hob  a  jet  of  steam 
Hissed  softly  from  the  kettle. 

The  thoughtless  yeomen  sowed  and  reaped, 

Or  grumbled  at  the  season, 
While,  with  a  lid  that  bounced  and  leaped, 

The  kettle  hatched  its  treason  ; 
Keeping  their  punch  and  negus  hot, 

Whene'er  they  made  a  night  of  it  ; 
Until  a  Greenock  lad,  called  Watt, 

By  evil  chance  caught  sight  of  it. 
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Then,  though  some  great  thought,  nearly  gained, 

His  eager  eye  was  troubling, 
The  kettle,  like  a  fool,  maintained 

A  conscientious  bubbling  ; 
And,  piping  through  a  cheery  spout 

Its  too  suggestive  ditty, 
With  sundry  spurts  and  puffs  let  out 

The  secret,— more's  the  pity  ! 

What  next  ?     The  steam  jet  shrieked  aloud, 

And  never  craving  pardon, 
Blew  through  the  open  door  a  cloud 

Across  the  quiet  garden  ; 
It  drave  this  hideous  noise  and  din, 

Where  sunny  brooks  were  gleaming, 
Across  green  fields  and  dells,  wherein 

The  shepherds  lay  a-dreaming. 

The  coach  guard  owned  his  horn's  defeat, 

Like  Marsyas  in  the  fable, 
And  let  the  cracks  of  Watling  Street 

Grow  fat  in  stall  and  stable  ; 
For  all  the  tunes  the  old  world  sang, 

To  music  sweet  and  tender, 
Were  drowned  by  that  fierce  roar  that  rang 

Across  the  kitchen  fender. 
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And  Pan  stands  far  aloof  and  sighs  : 

'  Ah  !  sink  your  shaft  and  tunnel, 
And  where  my  sapling  rowan  dies 

Show  me  the  Scotchman's  funnel  ! 
For  you,  who  hurry  breathless  through 

A  round  of  huckstering  duties, 
Who  take  Life  thus,  what  eyes  have  you 

To  mark  my  wayside  beauties  ?  ' 
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TO   MISS  KITTY  STEYNE. 

(RONDEAU.) 

MISS  KITTY  STEYNE— an  echo  rare 
Of  Georgian  sweetness  lingers  there, 
And  fancy,  at  the  sound,  portrays 
Some  blushing  toast,  the  Tonbridge  craze, 
With  sprigged  brocade  and  powdered  hair. 

You  should  be  making  Fox  despair, 
George  Selwyn  sigh,  and  Walpole  stare, 
Setting  their  modish  hearts  ablaze, 
Miss  Kitty  Steyne. 

Yet,  bringing  laughter  everywhere, 
And  sovereign  charms  to  banish  care, 
To  win  a  modern  gallant's  praise 
You  come  in  these  degenerate  days, 
No  whit  less  blithe  and  debonnair, 
Miss  Kitty  Steyne. 
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TO   MISS   PEGGY. 

(/ETAT  6.) 

IT  is  well  to  be  there  at  the  start,  after  all, 
And  to  utter  the  opening  word  ; 
For  as  long  as  the  chorus  of  singers  is  small, 

It  is  not  very  hard  to  be  heard. 
And  I  think,  if  the  verse  of  the  future  regards 

The  attraction  of  eyes  that  are  blue, 
There'll  be  plenty  of  twentieth-century  bards 
Writing  sonnets,  Miss  Peggy,  to  you. 

So  while  you  are  only  a  six-year-old  elf, 

Undisturbed  by  remorse  or  regret — 
For  the  witchery  set  in  your  trim  little  self 

Hasn't  compassed  much  mischief  as  yet — 
Ere   the  sheen  of  your  beauty,  grown  bright  with  the 
years, 

Shall  have  made  my  poor  Pegasus  shy, 
Let  me  smite  on  the  strings,  and  a  strain  in  your  ears 

Let  me  venture,  Miss  Peggy,  to  sigh. 
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Though,  I  fear,  just  at  present  the  amateur  muse, 

With  her  wildly-poetical  dreams, 
Is  obscured,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  your  views 

By  the  glamour  of  chocolate  creams  ; 
And  Dan  Cupid  himself,  whensoe'er  he  aspires 

To  subdue  you,  will  feather  his  darts, 
Not  with  sighing  young  lovers,  or  sporting  young  squires, 

But  with  trifle,  Miss  Peggy,  or  tarts. 

Vet  no  doubt  you  will  grow  up  in  time,  if  you  wait — 

'Tis  a  lot  which  most  people  befalls — 
And  a  very  few  years  will  behold  you  in  state 

Going  forth  in  your  carriage  to  balls. 
Then  perhaps  you  will  see  an  old  white-headed  man 

Through  the  crowd  of  admirers  advance, 
And,  a  prey  to  the  ruin  flashed  over  your  fan, 

Humbly  ask  you,  Miss  Peggy,  to  dance. 

In  a  beautiful  ode  to  a  beautiful  maid, 

Which  a  man  many  years  ago  wrote, 
There's  a  line  at  the  head  which  I'm  almost  afraid, 

In  a  cycle  of  primness,  to  quote  ; 
But  in  her  case  twin  epithets  boldly  he  links, 

Bringing  7iiater  and  filia  in  ; 
And  in  your  case  the  verdict  of  Horace,  methinks, 

Is  a  hard  one,  Miss  Peggy,  to  win. 
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In  the  future,  to  judge  by  things  recently  seen, 

The  extension  of  feminine  aims 
May  induce  you  to  join,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 

In  essentially  masculine  games. 
We  shall  see  you  play  football,  or  running  a  mile, 

Or  a  cleek  you  will  skilfully  grip  ; 
Or  you  may  be  renowned  for  the  workmanlike  style 

Of  your  fielding,  Miss  Peggy,  at  slip. 

Then  when  you  are  making  the  racquet  balls  hum, 

I  am  sure  you  will  startle  the  men, 
If,  as  swift  as  the  lightning  of  midsummer,  come 

The  paternal  back-handers  again  ; 
And  at  cricket,  if  bowlers  are  wanting  in  wit, 

And  will  bowl  you  half-volleys  divine, 
May  you  hit  them  as  hard  as  your  father  has  hi: 

A  great  many,  Miss  Peggy,  of  mine  ! 

In  the  coming  Novembers  of  course  you'll  be  there, 

When  the  wide  fields  are  muddy  and  soft, 
When  the  black  trees  and  hedgerows  are  dripping  and  bare, 

And  the  sun  a  pale  yellow  aloft ; 
In  the  soul-stirring  drama  of  horn  and  of  hound, 

Though  the  ranks  of  the  Tynedale  are  fleet, 
Yet  I  warrant  the  child  of  your  parents  is  found 

Quite  a  bad  one,  Miss  Peggy,  to  beat. 
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Well,  and  what  do  the  cards  say  ?  '  Is  that  to  your  mind  ? 

Nay  !  that  ghost  can  be  easily  laid  ; 
For  the  sparks  of  the  future  must  surely  be  blind 

If  they  let  you  remain  an  old  maid. 
And  your  terrors  will  pass  in  delight  on  the  day 

That  a  Somebody — gallant  and  true, 
Sets  the  church  bells  at  Newton  a-chiming  away 

All  in  honour,  Miss  Peggy,  of  you. 

Good-bye  and  good  luck  !     In  the  doorway  you  stand, 

Where  the  lintel  is  hung  with  your  toys  ; 
And  here's  the  great  puzzle  of  life  to  your  hand, 

With  its  vista  of  trials  and  joys. 
May  the  sky,  when  the  sun's  at  the  zenith,  be  fair, 

All  unshadowed  by  danger  or  doubt, 
And  the  day,  which  has  dawned  with  a  promise  so  rare, 

Be  as  cloudless,  Miss  Peggy,  throughout  ! 

1  Miss  Peggy's  favourite  card  game  was  '  Old  Maid.' 
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BALLADE   OF   THE   SCHOOLBOY   SQUIRE. 

(TO   C.    W.    H.    C. ) 

AT  school  no  rival  he  admits, 
His  greatness  none  deny : 
A  king,  whom  epoch-making  hits 

To  leg  have  lifted  high  : 
Yet  here  at  home  in  late  July, 
By  one  of  Beauty's  queens, 
Behold  him  smitten  hip  and  thigh, 
This  gallant  in  his  teens. 

No  lore  scholastic  benefits 

One  whom  the  sirens  ply, 
And  where  his  fair  Althaea  sits 

He  humbly  hovers  nigh  : 
Alert,  attentive,  awkward,  shy, 

Beside  her  chair  he  leans, 
Prepared  for  her  to  live  and  die, 

This  gallant  in  his  teens. 
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But,  August  fled,  the  path  he  quits 

Where  primrose  garlands  lie, 
And  gathers  up  his  fifth-form  wits 

So  sadly  knocked  awry  : 
More  than  homesick,  he  knows  not  why. 

He  finds  in  prosier  scenes 
The  classics  more  than  usual  dry, 

This  gallant  in  his  teens. 


Lady,  he'll  fathom  by  and  by 

What  this  strange  fever  means- 
Spare  him  the  tribute  of  a  sigh, 
This  gallant  in  his  teens. 
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THE   LAMENT   OF   AFFARIC. 

(IN  his  own  tongue.) 

[Being  the  complaint  of  the  great  hound  at  finding  himself 
superseded  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress  by  a  small  Scotch 
terrier.] 

BESIDE  the  ingle  I  maun  lie 
While  he's  upo'  her  knee, 
Curled  up  sae  snug  just  where  my  jowl 
.    In  ither  days  wad  be  ; 
To  think  a  feckless  '  chiel  frae  Skye  ' 
Should  come  'twixt  her  an'  me. 

He's  mazed  her  wi'  his  canny  tricks, 

For  he  can  whine  an'  greet, 
An'  sit  up  wi'  his  head  asklent, 

Perched  up  on  his  twa  feet, 
To  speir  wi'  winsome  paws  for  cake 

Or  ilka  thing  to  eat. 

My  life  is  gey  an'  fu'  o'  woe, 
My  heart  is  unco  sore, 
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To  ken  the  pats  she  gi'es  me  noo 

Are  no'  the  pats  o'  yore  ; 
To  ken  the  voice  I  lo'ed  sae  weel 

Less  tender  than  before. 

But  syne  my  mistress  wills  it  so, 
An'  naething  mak's  amends, 

I  maun  awa'  wi'  dowie  gait 
To  where  the  pathway  tends 

To  the  lone  land  o'  stricken  lives, 
Dead  loves,  an'  worn-out  friends. 

Where  ithers,  no'  all  dogs  forbye, 
Gang  hame  the  tears  to  stem, 

Sad,  hopeless  hearts,  wha  couldna  touch 
Their  lady's  kirtle  hem, 

Sad  e'en  to  whom  ane  face  was  fair 
That  ne'er  wad  look  on  them. 
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PHILOSOPHY   OF   THE   SUMMER. 

COME,  leave  your  learned  friends  who  spar, 
Who  cannot  yet  agree, 
On  what  we  were,  or  what  we  are, 

Or  what  we  hope  to  be  : 
Relax  awhile  that  forehead  grave 

To  hear  the  north  wind  shrill 
The  burden  of  his  blustering  stave 
Across  the  heathered  hill. 

For  even  now,  my  jaded  sage, 

Your  last  and  newest  creed 
May  gather  lessons  from  the  page 

Which  he  who  runs  may  read  : 
Perhaps  these  woods  of  oak  and  birch 

May  teach  you  unawares, 
Truths  that  escape  the  eyes  which  search 

The  world  from  study  chairs. 
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So  when  your  wordy  discontent 

Grows  tedious,  for  a  space, 
And  all  the  bootless  argument 

That  racks  the  market-place, 
Come  to  these  lonely  forest  glades 

And  watch  the  squirrels  play, 
Where  the  stale  clash  of  struggling  blades 

Sounds  faint  and  far  away. 

Here  doubts  that  we  can  never  solve 

At  least  we  may  forsake, 
Here  burning  brains  no  more  revolve 

And  hearts  n®  longer  ache  : 
When  the  green  leaves  are  overhead 

With  sunlight  dancing  through, 
Where  the  wild  hyacinth  has  spread 

A  wondrous  belt  of  blue. 

It  needs  a  sorry  soul  to  whine 

That  life's  a  dismal  thing, 
When,  flushed  from  tufts  of  celandine, 

The  woodlark  starts  to  sing  : 
Or  where  beside  the  woodland's  edge, 

In  dells  of  grass  and  fern, 
The  moorhen  flutters  to  the  sedge 

That  rims  the  sparkling  burn. 
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The  sparrows  underneath  the  eaves, 

Who  twitter  to  the  dawn, 
The  blackbird  in  the  laurel  leaves, 

The  thrush  upon  the  lawn  ; 
The  busy  chaffinch,  chirping  near 

Amid  the  apple  bloom, 
Not  one  of  these  assails  my  ear 

With  riddles  wrapped  in  gloom. 

In  a  round  hole  beneath  the  thatch 

A  little  titmouse  sits, 
Who,  despite  Malthus,  means  to  hatch 

A  dozen  lesser  tits  ; 
For  fads  and  freaks  and  party  cries, 

Which  vex  the  subtler  brain, 
The  jovial  twinkle  in  her  eyes 

Bespeaks  a  fine  disdain. 

The  creed  of  our  secluded  choice 

Is  far  behind  the  times, 
And  finds  an  almost  plaintive  voice 

In  tinkling  village  chimes — 
A  voice  that,  somehow,  never  lacks 

A  cure  for  cares  and  griefs, 
Not  found  in  all  your  yellow-backs 

With  up-to-date  beliefs. 
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Here  our  old  rector,  week  by  week, 

Declaims  to  drowsy  pews, 
Those  gentle  homilies  that  speak 

Of  virtues  more  than  views  : 
And  here  the  choir  with  hymn  and  chant 

A  vigorous  challenge  sends, 
Droned  forth  by  our  church  militant 

To  foes  where  all  are  friends. 

For  as  our  stretching  woodland  ways 

With  sturdy  oaks  are  set, 
That  braved  the  tempest  in  the  day 

Of  some  Plantagenet : 
As  if  the  flying  centuries 

Were  loth  to  work  their  will, 
So  here  the  old  faith  slowlier  dies, 

The  old  hope  lingers  still. 

It  is  as  though  the  God  you  mock 

Had  fled  your  dusty  shelves, 
Content  to  let  his  graceless  stock 

Control  the  world  themselves, 
And  found  in  this  fair  place  a  home 

To  see  his  works  are  good, 
Where,  as  of  old,  he  still  may  roam 

At  sundown  through  the  wood. 


BALLADE  OF   THE    TURNPIKE 


HIGHWAYMAN'S  BALLADE   OF   THE 
TURNPIKE. 

(SUNG    IN   CHORUS   AT  THE    'BLUE   POSTS'    IN    THli 
HAYMARKET.) 

WHEN  Fortune,  at  the  board,  is  hard 
On  elbow  or  on  brain  ; 
And  courting  her  with  dice  and  card 

Is  something  worse  than  vain  ; 
'Tis  hey  !  for  boot  and  spur  again, 

And  holsters  a  la  mode  ! 
We'll  tempt  her  with  another  main, 
Upon  the  turnpike  road. 

With  empty  purses  to  regard, 

And  honour  to  maintain, 
We'll  see  if  she  be  evil-starred 

To-night  on  Finchley  Plain  ; 
When,  to  the  creaking  wheel's  refrain, 

The  '  Comet '  drags  a  load, 
Through  wind  and  darkness,  rut  and  rain, 

Upon  the  turnpike  road. 
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Hark  !     Kitty's  dancing  in  the  yard, 

And  rattling  the  curb  chain  ; 
A  glimpse  of  her,  for  Joe  the  guard, 

Will  serve,  in  Gallows  Lane. 
Her  sire,  an  Arab  without  stain, 

Was  one  Tom  King  bestrode  ; 
I'll  lay  you  Bow  Street  know  the  strain 

Upon  the  turnpike  road. 


Here's  to  King  George's  glorious  reign  ! 

And  ill  to  such  as  bode 
The  rumble  of  the  Tyburn  wain, 

Upon  the  turnpike  road  ! 


A   STREAKY  STOIC 


A   STREAKY   STOIC. 

(/EQUAM    MEMENTO.) 

YOU,  who  are  anxious  to  possess 
A  mind  serene  when  cares  oppress, 
Be  warned  by  me,  or  you  may  find 
Yourselves  with  too  serene  a  mind. 

Once  some  one  told  me  that  the  world 
Might  into  particles  be  hurled, 
And  yet  the  stars  would  circle  on, 
Without  observing  we  had  gone. 

From  mastering  that  fact  I  date 
This  irritating  mental  state 
Of  calmness,  which  at  every  turn 
Views  Life  with  stolid  unconcern. 

Time  was  when  with  a  genial  thrill 
I  burnt  the  inconvenient  bill, 
But  now,  I  hold  the  baffled  dun 
As  somewhat  overrated  fun. 


A    STREAKY  STOIC 


I  love  a  maid,  or  think  I  do, 
With  comely  face  and  eyes  of  blue  ; 
And,  quite  astounding  though  it  be, 
She  does  not  care  a  straw  for  me. 

She  will  refuse  to  be  my  wife, 
Which  ought,  by  rights,  to  spoil  my  life  ; 
But  still — well,  there  are  brides  and  brides, 
And  every  question  has  two  sides. 

Oh  !  he's  degenerate,  this  Care, 
Who  sits  behind  my  easy  chair  ; 
I  give  his  ribs  a  friendly  poke, 
When  I  can  see  him  through  the  smoke. 

And  yet  perhaps  his  laugh  he  takes 
On  mornings  when  my  bootlace  breaks  ; 
Then  will  he  wait  to  have  his  say, 
Until  my  language  clears  away, 

And  whisper  '  Fair  and  broad  the  tide 
Where  rivers  of  Damascus  glide  ! 
Yet  can  my  pattern  Stoic  face 
Black  Care  astride  a  broken  lace  ? ' 


T  EM  PORTS  ACT  I 


TEMPORIS  ACTI. 

THE  schoolboy  bard,  when  subject-matter  flags, 
Will  often  figure  as  a  grey-haired  rhymer, 
And  give  the  world  '  Farewell  to  School,'  with  tags 

Which  savour  slightly  of  the  Latin  Primer  : 
With  what  delightful  tenderness  and  pride 
He  takes  that  famous  gentleman  for  guide 
Who  turned  his  thoughts  to  Argos  as  he  died  ! 

His  Argos  stands — a  palace  fair  and  bright 

Thronged  with  the  beautiful,  the  strong,  the  clever 
A  palace  clover-scented,  with  the  light 

Of  summer  lingering  on  its  towers  for  ever. 
But  pause,  and  hear  what  one  has  got  to  say 
Who  trod  the  schoolyard  in  a  vanished  day, 
Whose  hair  is  far  too  truly  growing  grey. 

Thus,  let  me  build — upon  a  blushing  brow 

I  placed  the  cap  and  touched  the  seventh  heaven 

While  round  a  waist  more  obvious  then  than  now, 
I  girt  the  samite  of  the  first  eleven. 
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Fair  palace  !  yet  from  underneath  the  thatch 
Peers  the  grim  ghost  of  an  infantine  catch, 
Which  having  dropped,  I  lost  our  opening  match. 

Friends — I  had  friends  who  linked  their  arms  in  mine, 
Deemed  me  heroic,  as  no  doubt  was  fitting, 

And  looked  with  fervour  on  the  skill  divine 
Of  shots  at  goal  and  wonderful  off-hitting  ; 

But  now  sweet  eyes,  I  notice  with  alarm, 

Rarely  grow  tender  as  they  note  the  charm 

Of  yore  so  potent  in  the  brawny  arm. 

Then  in  those  days  my  head  was  carried  high 

Above  a  snowy  parapet  of  collar, 
I  ceased  to  spell  my  Virgil  with  an  •  i,' 

And  deemed  myself  an  almost  finished  scholar : 
That  finish  I  can  now  too  clearly  see, 
For  Virgil,  whether  spelt  with  '  i '  or  '  e,' 
Sings  in  a  language  quite  unknown  to  me. 

Some  things,  my  Postumus,  we  may  forget ! 

And  some  things  it  is  sorrow  to  remember, 
For  many-sided  is  the  dim  regret 

That  haunts  the  leafless  pathways  of  November  : 
And  yet  in  all  our  wintry  discontent, 
The  soft  winds  breathe  upon  the  summer  spent, 
To  show  us  only  what  was  excellent. 
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So  let  us  hope,  since  I  who  meant  to  scoff 
Swell,  after  all,  the  oft-repeated  chorus, 

Since  tender  memories  pluck  the  troubles  off, 
And  leave  the  rose  without  a  thorn  before  us, 

That  we'  ourselves  may  fare  as  fares  the  past, 

With  all  our  follies  to  oblivion  cast, 

And  what  was  best  remembered  at  the  last. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  RECTORY  ROSES 


BALLADE  OF  THE  RECTORY  ROSES. 

(TO    M.    E.    C.) 

THE  summer,  where  your  Bourbons  blow, 
Is  come,  I  dare  aver, 
With  linnets  twittering  to  and  fro 
Through  evergreen  and  fir  ; 
And  in  the  sun  the  drowsy  stir, 
Where  great  bees  dip  their  noses 

In  mignonette  and  lavender, 
Among  the  Rectory  Roses. 

There's  Madame  Engine  all  aglow, 

And  there,  unless  I  err, 
The  gallant  Xavier  Olibo 

Bends  in  the  breeze  to  her  ; 

La  France,  a  queenly  blossomer, 
Her  royal  heart  uncloses 

Beside  the  crimson  Senateur, 
Among  the  Rectory  Roses. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  EECTOEV  EOSES 

Forgetting,  while  the  bright  hours  go, 

The  brown  and  withered  spur, 
Which  to  October  days  will  show 

Their  beauty's  sepulchre ; 

■When  that  cold-hearted  chorister, 
The  Autumn  wind,  composes 

A  requiem  for  the  blooms  that  were 
Among  the  Rectory  Roses. 


Princess,  in  city  buzz  and  whirr 
Your  dusty  rhymer  proses, 

Whose  heart  is  still  a  wanderer 
Among  the  Rectory  Roses. 


TO  MISS  JANE  A  US  TEN 


TO   MISS  JANE  AUSTEN. 

(GRATEFULLY.) 

WE  homely  souls,  whose  courage  fails 
At  perils  hid  in  modern  tales, 
Dread  airings  of  religious  dreams, 
Social  reforms  and  moral  schemes, 

Turn  to  those  simple  idylls  sung, 
When  our  old  century  was  young, 
And  watch  the  Pump-room  beauties  greet 
Their  courtly  swains  in  Millsom  Street. 

They  live  for  us — this  old-world  throng — 
Their  joys,  their  loves  to  us  belong, 
Their  sorrows,  where  the  pages  show 
Traces  of  tears  shed  long  ago. 

Ours  is  the  loss,  we  freely  own, 
Who  leave  more  stalwart  fare  alone, 
And  in  our  unlearned  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  this  quaint,  old-fashioned  voice  : 


TO  MISS  JANE  AUSTEN 


As  country  folk  whose  ears  are  sore, 
Dinned  with  the  pavement's  clash  and  roar, 
Through  April  hedgerows  hear  again 
The  blackbird's  whistle  in  the  lane. 


January  1893. 
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THE   BALLADE   OF   HOMECOMING. 

(TO   ETWALL,    IN   DERBYSHIRE,    IN    SUMMERTIME.) 

IT  was  when  the  June  sun  was  ablaze  on  the  street, 
And  when  summer  was  holding  her  sway, 
That  we  yearned  with  the  longing  of  dust-covered  feet 

By  the  Derbyshire  hedgerows  to  stray  ; 
Far  from  engines  that  buzz,  and  from  whistles  that  bray. 

Far  from  smoke  that  is  black  and  begrimes, 
To  the  depths  of  that  quiet  green  garden  that  lay 
In  the  shade  of  the  Hospital  limes. 

But  the  southern  expresses  were  wondrously  fleet, 

And  they  winged  us,  with  none  to  say  nay, 
From  this  rattle  and  din  to  that  low-cushioned  seat 

On  the  lawn,  with  the  swallows  at  play  ; 
At  the  gate  the  old  almsman  stood  waiting  for  '  taay  ' 

With  his  ear  to  the  church-tower  chimes, 
As  he  leaned  on  the  red  wall  and  puffed  at  his  clay 

In  the  shade  of  the  Hospital  limes. 


THE  BALLADE  OF  HOMECOMING  g 

And  then  when  to  westward  the  glow  and  the  heat, 

Over  Dalbury,  faded  away, 
When  the  soft  breath  of  midnight  was  heavy  and  sweet 

With  the  fragrance  of  roses  and  hay, 
While  the  great  yellow  moon  stood  aloft  in  the  grey, 

We  sat  out  where  the  jessamine  climbs 
And  your  budding  Safrano  gleams  white  on  the  spray 

In  the  shade  of  the  Hospital  limes. 


Over  all  is  the  blue  of  a  midsummer  day, 

Hot  and  cloudless  in  holiday  times, 
When  home  was  the  sweetest  of  homes,  Mistress  May, 

In  the  shade  of  the  Hospital  limes. 
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THE    MINOR  POET'S   APOLOGY. 

(TO  THE   PUBLIC.) 

COULD  I  but  deem  myself  inspired, 
Or  owner  of  a  fancy  fired 
By  sparks,  unwittingly  acquired 

From  Heliconian  flame, 
The  Muse,  whoever  she  might  be, 
Who  had,  with  motives  hard  to  see, 
Incautiously  ignited  me, 

Would  justly  share  the  blame. 

Had  I  occasion  to  suspect, 

Or  with  complacence  to  reflect, 

That  I  were  destined  to  erect 

A  work  outlasting  Time  ; 
If  this  were  to  the  public  known, 
I  might  perhaps  be  left  alone, 
As  one  with  reasons  of  his  own 

For  bursting  into  rhyme. 


THE  MINOR   POET'S  APOLOGY 

But,  since  no  Muse  inspires  my  lays, 
Twisted  and  turned  in  various  ways, 
And  hammered  out,  from  phrase  to  phrase, 

And  changed  from  bad  to  worse  : 
Since  none  can  term  the  process  quick, 
While  metres  halt  and  endings  stick, 
As  I  endeavour  brick  by  brick 

To  build  the  lofty  verse. 

And  since  I  know  when  all  is  done, 
When  all  the  scansions  neatly  run, 
And  I  put  forth  into  the  sun 

My  pensive  carollings, 
They  will,  unseen  of  any  eye, 
Disport  themselves  in  print  and  die, 
Like  some  midsummer  butterfly, 

Without  his  gorgeous  wings. 

Since  I  can  feel  no  patriot's  call, 
No  goading  wrongs  like  Juvenal, 
Nor  any  need  to  sing  at  all, 

Then  something  must  be  wrong, 
For  even  now  I've  jingled  on, 
Discussing  every  pro  and  con 
Of  this  absurd  phenomenon, 

And  sung  another  song. 
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THE   FAIR   CHILDREN. 

(AT  THE   GRAFTON   GALLERIES,    1895.) 

A   YE  !  they  grew  older,  queens  and  earls 
■^  *-     And  duchesses  and  kings  ; 
They  lost  their  innocence  and  curls, 

And  put  off  childish  things  ; 
They  lived  and  died  ;  for  some  the  lot 

In  goodly  ground  was  cast, 
While  others  marred  with  plan  and  plot 

The  record  of  the  past. 

Young  Master  Lambton's  legs  and  arms 

That  crimson  suit  outgrew  ; 
Port  and  experience  changed  the  charms 

Of  jovial  Jacky  Crewe  ; 
The  baby  Johnson's  thunder  woke 

To  bellow  round  the  Arts, 
And  Gainsborough's  Georgiana  broke 

A   score  of  hapless  hearts. 


THE  FAIR   CHILDREN 


Grew  old  and  faded  ?     God  forbid. 

We  view  them  from  afar, 
And  care  not  what  they  said  or  did 

While  they  are  what  they  are  ; 
We  leave  their  destinies  unknown, 

Their  histories  all  untold, 
Fair  children  these  who  have  not  grown 

And  never  can  grow  old. 

One  fancies  how  the  penance  meet 

To  rank  and  quartered  shields 
Would  lead  the  ducal  chairman's  feet 

Away  to  Leicester  Fields, 
Where  Mistress  Ann  or  Master  John, 

Prisoned  some  sunny  day, 
Would  wish  the  hour  of  durance  gone 

And  long  to  be  at  play. 

Here  while  to  many  a  nurse's  hush 

They  fidgeted  and  sighed, 
A  mild  old  gentleman  his  brush 

With  dexterous  fingers  plied  ; 
Who  scanned  them  with  benignant  glance, 

The  trumpet  at  his  ear 
Moving  his  sitters'  mirth,  perchance, 

It  seemed  so  monstrous  queer. 
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Yet  now  they  gaze  at  us  with  eyes 

Wherein  the  mischief  gleams 
Of  long-forgiven  rogueries 

And  glorious  pranks  and  schemes  ; 
For  those  dull  hours  they  found  so  long 

Due  recompense  fulfil, 
Showing  them  to  the  London  throng 

To-day  as  children  still. 

And  if  existence,  soon  or  late, 

Wrote  lines  across  the  brow, 
Seared  the  smooth  cheek  with  love  or  hate, 

It  nothing  matters  now  ; 
The  havoc  of  the  flying  year 

Can  work  them  little  ruth, 
Immortal  art  has  left  them  here 

Imperishable  youth. 


THE  OLD   VIOLIN 


THE   OLD   VIOLIN. 

(ANTON.    STRADIVARIUS  CREMONENSIS   FACIEBAT 
ANNO    1704.) 

IT  boasts  a  peerless  colour  dried 
By  suns  of  Southern  lands, 
As  fair  as  when,  a  thing  of  pride, 

It  left  the  master's  hands  ; 
For  jealous  time  forgets  and  fears 

That  velvet  sheen  to  tarnish, 
That  mystery  guarded  through  the  years 
Of  Stradivarius  varnish. 

Music  that  once  across  it  swept 

To-day  about  it  clings, 
The  threnodies  of  souls  that  wept 

Their  grief  above  the  strings  : 
With  voiceless  prayers  of  wild  appeal 

That  steep  it  with  sensation, 
And  make  the  hands  that  lift  it  feel 

A  thrill  of  sad  vibration. 

H 
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So  it  awakes  the  note  of  strife, 

Of  gladness  or  distress, 
And  touches  hidden  chords  of  Life 

Which  words  may  not  express  : 
Some  strange  desire,  some  vague  delight, 

That  sets  the  soul  a-wondering, 
As  when  men  hear  throughout  the  night 

The  restless  ocean  thundering. 

Surely  our  wondrous  modem  wit 

Hath  something  yet  to  learn, 
Though  progress  leap  to  welcome  it 

At  each  triumphant  turn, 
Something,  while  that  frail  pinewood  toy 

Lies  there  upon  the  table, 
And  dims  our  brilliance  to  alloy 

With  yonder  dusty  label. 


TO  AMARYLLIS 


TO   AMARYLLIS. 

(AS    I    APPROACH   HER   IN   THE   SOUTH   EXPRESS.) 

IN  former  days  the  squire  who  sought 
The  lady  of  his  taste, 
Would,  as  a  proper  suitor  ought, 

Make  extra  special  haste  ; 
Across  the  plain  and  up  the  hill 
He  spurred  his  palfrey  with  a  will. 

I,  wooing  at  a  later  date 

With  equal  eagerness, 
Do  nothing  to  accelerate 

This  ten  fifteen  express  : 
To  gain  her  side  I  take  the  road 
Equipped  with  neither  spur  nor  goad. 

Love  does  not  lend  my  journey  wings  ; 
The  speed  at  which  I  ride 


TO  AMARYLLIS 


All  may  discern  with  other  things 
Set  forth  in  Bradshaw's  guide  ; 
This  engine  does  the  best  it  can 
For  sighing  swain  and  business  man. 

My  prototype  would  never  stay 

For  vulgar  bite  or  sup, 
He  never  brooked  the  least  delay, 

But  simply  hurried  up  ; 
He  passed  the  hour  of  dinner  by 
With  noble  scorn— and  so  do  I. 


I  suck  the  pensive  acid-drop, 

Despising  knife  and  fork, 
Yet  this  insensate  train  must  stop 

While  people  lunch  at  York  ; 
Where  I  shall  nurse  my  futile  grief 
And  men  will  eat  great  plates  of  beef. 

Oh  !  could  I  take  the  driver's  place 

And  feed  the  engine  fires, 
Then  we  should  race  at  treble  pace 

Along  the  startled  shires  ; 
And  every  extra  lump  of  coal 
Would  bring  me  nearer  to  the  goal. 


TO  AMARYLLIS 


That  were  an  outlet  for  my  zeal, 
An  act  my  suit  to  plead, 

Not  equal  to  the  rowelled  heel, 
But  still  a  worthy  deed  ; 

Fulfilling  better  the  idea 

Of  Quixote  seeking  Dulcinea. 

But  my  metallic  steed  is  fleet, 
So  let  me  sleep  and  dream, 

Inactive  in  my  corner  seat, 
Of  what  I  owe  to  steam  ; 

And  not  forget  that  while  I  rhyme 

We  rattle  onwards  all  the  time. 
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THE   BLACKBIRD'S   SONG. 

WHAT  was  it  that  the  blackbird  sang, 
Who  whistled  in  the  hedge 
A  jovial  note  that  rose  and  rang 
Along  the  spinney's  edge  ? 

He  sang  that  in  a  sheltered  spot 

That  morning  he  had  seen 
A  budding  snowdrop,  and  a  knot 

Of  primrose  breaking  green. 

Whereat  domestic  visions  grew, 

That  moved  him  to  recall 
A  certain  boxbush  wet  with  dew 

Against  the  terrace  wall. 

And  under  his  melodious  burst 

I  heard  the  blithe  refrain, 
That  frost  and  snow  had  done  their  worst, 

Yet  here  were  flowers  again. 


TO  HUMPHREY 


TO   HUMPHREY. 

(AN    INFANT    OF   QUALITY.) 

T    TURN  from  the  Queen  of  the  Epic, 
-*-  Plunging  her  fiery  car 

Through  the  roar  of  Homeric  battle 

Where  the  toil-stained  warriors  are  ; 
And  the  hymn  of  superb  achievement, 

Such  as  bolder  singers  use, 
I  leave,  as  I  lay  my  garland 

At  the  feet  of  the  Nursery  Muse. 

For  she  bids  me  remember,  Humphrey, 

That  men  may  be  beggars  or  kings, 
But  the  way  of  their  coming  and  going, 

These  be  momentous  things  : 
She  deems  them  amazing  figures 

To  count  in  the  human  sum, 
And  she  holds  you  a  thing  of  interest 

Already,  for  you  have  come. 


TO  HUMPHREY 


In  the  land  where  the  Sun  of  to-morrow 

Illumines  a  phantom  earth, 
Where  you  were  with  the  babes  of  the  Future 

That  await  their  hour  of  birth, 
When  they  called  through  the  summer  starlight 

For  the  soul  of  a  man  to  go, 
There  were  lots  of  round  little  Humphreys, 

Standing  about  in  a  row. 

And  some  they  sent  to  the  palace, 

To  be  proud  of  their  birth  and  blood, 
And  some  they  sent  to  the  gutter, 

To  be  proud  of  their  pies  of  mud  : 
Some  to  be  christened  in  nectar, 

And  some  to  be  soaked  in  beer, 
But  you  were  a  fortunate  atom, 

For  they  settled  to  send  you  here. 

They  ordered  the  child  you  played  with 

Away  to  a  squalid  place, 
While  they  crowned  you  the  prattling  monarch 

Of  a  rich  and  a  noble  race  ; 
His  sires  were  the  common  pebbles, 

When  Deucalion's  rocks  were  thrown, 
While  yours  on  the  foam  of  the  deluge 

Were  tossed  in  an  ark  of  their  own. 


TO  HUMPHREY 


For  still  on  the  boards  of  existence 

Shall  the  unknown  super  stand 
At  the  side  of  the  strutting  player, 

Who  is  hailed  with  the  clapping  hand  ; 
And  still  the  unanswered  problem 

Of  the  rags  and  the  velvet  sticks, 
That  a  man  should  be  born  to  the  halfpence, 

And  a  man  should  be  born  to  the  kicks. 


MY  LADY'S  LOOKIXG-GLASS 


MY  LADY'S   LOOKING-GLASS. 

A  PICTURE  fair  as  ever  came 
From  painter's  brush  she  looks  upon, 
Clear  mirrored  in  this  amber  frame, 
Wrought  years  ago  by  Sheraton. 

Yet  love  hath  so  o'ermastered  me 
And  brought  me  to  this  craven  pass, 

I  tremble  for  what  she  may  see 
When  she  draws  near  her  looking-glass. 

Not  lest  the  sight  should  make  her  vain 

My  spirit  nurses  discontent, 
For  though  she  gaze  and  gaze  again, 

Yet  this  were  time  discreetly  spent. 

But  ever  my  unquiet  dream 

Will  that  old  parable  adduce 
Of  one  who  scanned  the  silver  stream, 

And  lost  his  heart  with  less  excuse. 


TO  JOHN  BINGHAM 


..    TO  JOHN   BINGHAM. 

(THE  FIRST   NAME    IN    THE   REPTON  REGISTER,   l620.) 

YOU,  whose  forgotten  name  appears 
The  foremost  in  the  tale, 
We  bid  you  through  the  vanished  years, 
First  of  Reptonians,  hail. 

How  many  flying  terms  have  come 
And  gone  since  you  were  schooled, 

And  pored  on  exercise  or  sum, 
When  Master  Whitehead  ruled  ! 

You  entered,  as  the  books  assert, 
Ere  Laud  and  Went  worth  died, 

Before  the  Chalgrove  carbines  hurt 
Heroic  Hampden's  side. 

You  saw  much  bitter  history  made 

And  stirring  scenes  belike, 
In  days  when  sombre  Ironsides  bade 

His  crop-eared  churls  to  strike. 


TO  JOHN  BINGHAM 


We  picture  you  a  Royalist, 
Whose  tender  tears  would  fall 

For  that  pale  figure  in  the  mist 
Of  dawn,  before  Whitehall. 

Nay  !  these  be  fancies  :  what  we  know 

We  would  in  peace  enjoy, 
That  here,  three  centuries  ago, 

You  lived  a  Repton  boy. 

x\nd  though  you  pass  beyond  the  Arch 
To  distant  shadowy  realms, 

Yet  while  the  roaring  wind  of  March 
Still  rocks  these  ancient  elms, 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find 

That  Time,  with  all  his  powers, 

Hath  left  one  friendly  thread  to  bind 
Your  far-off  life  with  ours. 


IN  MEMO  R I  AM 


IN   MEMORIAM. 

(R.    L.    STEVENSON,   OB.    DEC.    1894. ) 

WE  whisper  a  farewell  to  thee, 
Now  passed  beyond  all  praise  or  blame, 
Magician  of  the  moor  and  sea. 

So  vast  a  heritage  have  we, 

Left  to  us  in  that  classic  name, 
We  whisper  a  farewell  to  thee. 

Still  the  salt  wind  is  whistling  free, 

The  Solway  crags  with  heather  flame, 
Magician  of  the  moor  and  sea. 

The  black  flag  flutters  out  to  lee 

And  buccaneers  are  dying  game  ; 
We  whisper  a  farewell  to  thee. 

Though  tears  upon  the  page  may  be, 
The  old  enchantment  is  the  same, 
Magician  of  the  moor  and  sea. 


IN  MEMO  R I  AM 


So  when  in  England's  memory, 

You  pass  from  life  to  living  fame, 
We  whisper  a  farewell  to  thee, 
Magician  of  the  moor  and  sea. 


TO   THE  STREET-BRED  PEOPLE 


TO   THE    STREET-BRED   PEOrLE. 

YOU,  who  content  along  the  pavement  patter, 
Or  in  your  hansoms  roll, 
And  find  the  ripple  of  your  clubland  chatter 
Enough  to  feed  your  soul. 

Hear,  you  brave  butterflies,  who  stroll  together 

Down  Bond  Street,  all  alike, 
This  message  blown  from  leagues  of  purple  heather, 

From  fen  and  field  and  dyke. 

Hear  ye  the  song  of  those  who  stand  asunder 

From  busy  ways  of  men, 
Who  hold  communion  with  the  nameless  wonder 

That  haunts  the  misty  glen  ; 

Who  love  the  wind  that  whistles  through  the  sedges 

And  flecks  the  sullen  pond, 
The  ruddy  ploughland  and  the  dripping  hedges 

With  the  blue  hills  beyond. 


ii2  TO   THE  STREET-BRED  PEOPLE 

When  have  you  listened  while  the  snipe  is  drumming 

Above  the  sallow  reeds, 
Or  paused  to  catch  the  curlew's  whistle  coming 

Far-heard  across  the  meads  ? 

When  have  you,  lingering  in  the  forest  marches 

Through  twilight  of  July, 
Seen  the  big  brown  owl  stoop  between  the  larches, 

A  noiseless  passer-by  ? 

Think  you  great  Nature  does  not  smile  supremely 

At  all  your  little  play, 
Your  hackneyed  worship  of  the  smart  and  seemly, 

You  puppets  of  to-day  ? 

Why,  Pan  looks  upward  to  the  Silver  Pleiads, 

When  all  the  wood  is  dumb, 
And  softly  laughs  amid  his  sleeping  Dryads 

To  hear  the  city's  hum. 


TO  MY  SMALL   BROTHER 


TO   MY   SMALL   BROTHER. 

(AT   SCHOOL,   AFTER  THE   CHRISTMAS   HOLIDAYS.) 

DEAR  Bill,  your  letter  startles  me  : 
I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  see 
So  dire  a  tale  of  misery, 

So  sad  a  case  : 
You  feel  unwell — the  boys  are  fools — 
Your  fixed  opinion  is  that  school's 
A  beastly  place. 

The  week  has  simply  crawled  away, 
All  has  gone  wrong  in  work  and  play, 
Stern  ushers  haul  you  every  day 

Across  the  coals. 
Your  football  side  is  always  licked, 
You  cannot  kick,  as  once  you  kicked, 

Amazing  goals. 

What's  this  ?     Young  Smith  with  impious  glance 
Searching  your  Gradus  found  by  chance 
The  programme  of  our  Twelfth  Night  dance, 
And  laughed  forthwith  : 


TO  MY  SMALL  BROTHER 


Whereat  you  blushed  a  conscious  red 
And  strove,  it  seems,  to  punch  the  head 
Of  grinning  Smith. 

Our  dance — that  sentence,  I  confess, 

Assists  me  to  astutely  guess 

The  cause  of  your  extreme  distress  ; 

For  I  recall 
Some  scenes  that  night  which  prompted  me 
To  think  la  belle  dame  sans  tnerci 

Hath  Bill  in  thrall. 

La  Belle  Dame,  who  looked  very  sweet, 
With  her  white  frock  and  figure  neat, 
Her  dignity  and  fan  complete, 

Her  grown-up  airs ; 
And  brown  locks  which  my  watchful  eye 
Observed  you  pulling  on  the  sly 

Upon  the  stairs. 

At  supper,  when  I  saw  the  pride 
With  which  the  claret-cup  you  plied, 
And,  when  she  bade  you  to  her  side, 

How  pleased  you  were; 
I  trembled  for  your  future  pangs, 
Part  due  perhaps  to  the  meringues, 

But  part  to  her. 


TO  MY  SMALL  BROTHER 


My  fears  were  just,  and  now  you  paint 
The  symptoms  of  an  old  complaint 
That  comes  on  sinner  and  on  saint, 

On  wise  and  fool ; 
Which,  like  the  German  measles,  will 
Render  the  patient  far  less  ill 

When  caught  at  school. 

Whenever  Chloe  leaves  her  flocks 
And  goes  to  town  to  purchase  frocks, 
Old  Strephon,  perched  upon  the  rocks, 

Will  sigh  and  say, 
'  How  very  dull  it  is  to  keep 
Watch  over  these  disgusting  sheep 

While  she's  away.' 

But  you  I  counsel  better  cheer, 
For  yonder  bustling  atmosphere 
111  suits  the  dolorous  cavalier, 

Or  moping  lover  ; 
You  soon,  I  think,  will  own  it  weak 
To  tolerate  young  Cupid's  cheek, — 

And  will  recover. 


FROM  THE   TERRACE 


FROM  THE  TERRACE. 

C"*  O,  little  wreath  of  smoke,  apace, 
*     Waft  your  illicit  faint  perfume 
Across  the  interdicted  space 

Of  yonder  lamplit  drawing-room. 

Tell  her  who  lingers  there  and  reads, 
Yet  in  my  absence  hides  a  yawn, 

That  the  soft  voice  of  summer  pleads 
For  her  sweet  presence  on  the  lawn. 

Say  that  above  the  deep-blue  hills 
Hangs,  fair  to  see,  the  sickle  moon, 

And  that  a  mellow  fragrance  fills 
The  orchard  mown  this  afternoon. 

Say  that  your  soothing  influence, 
With  hopeful  sentiment  combined, 

Inspires  to  rare  benevolence 
A  lover  who  hath  newly  dined. 


FROM   THE   TERRACE 


And  if,  perchance,  the  garden  seat, 
Where  drowsy  beetles  wheel  and  hum, 

Can  tempt  her  not  from  her  retreat, 
And  if  she  still  refuse  to  come, 

Then  whisper,  cigarette  of  mine, 
Forebodings  in  her  ear  apart, 

Of  incense  offered  at  a  shrine 

That  still  hath  something  of  my  heart. 


LE  ROI  EST  MORT 


LE    ROI   EST  MORT. 

[Being  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Carew,  quartered  at  Bombay,  to 
his  .ibter,  Miss  Mabel  Carew,  whose  engagement  to  the  Earl  of 
Arleston  was  lately  made  public] 

I    AM  not,  my  dear  Mabel,  struck  down  with  surprise, 
I  am  not  with  astonishment  dumb, 
In  my  own  generation  at  least  I  am  wise, 

And  I  thought  it  was  likely  to  come ; 
For  we  get  the  Society  papers  out  here, 

With  their  columns  of  gossip  from  town, 
And  they  warned  me  the  moment  was  dangerously  near 
For  the  loss  of  my  brotherly  crown. 

There  were  paragraphs  there  that  I  studied  with  zest 

On  the  gowns  and  the  hats  and  the  games 
Of  a  youthful  enchantress  come  out  of  the  West 

To  break  hearts  at  the  court  of  St.  James ; 
There  were  pitiful  rumours  of  tears  and  of  sighs, 

Of  lost  hopes  and  of  baffled  desires, 
That  were  due,  we  were  told,  to  the  sunny  brown  eyes 

Which  had  dazzled  the  Somerset  squires. 


LE  ROT  EST  MORT 


Come,  let  me  accept  my  defeat  and  forsake 

My  position  as  king  of  your  heart, 
And  I  hope  that  his  lordship  will  own  that  I  take 

My  deposal  in  excellent  part  ; 
I  shall  fancy,  far  over  the  Indian  foam, 

That  I  hear  the  refrain  of  the  chimes, 
And,  be  sure,  they'll  remind  me  of  old  days  at  home 

In  the  sunlight  of  holiday  times. 

When  I  was  the  dullest  of  jacketed  boys 

That  has  ever  parsed  Tvirrofj.fi'  wrong, 
Or  fretworked  a  bracket  with  horrible  noise, 

Or  hummed  the  last  pantomime  song  ; 
Who  could  eat  very  often  and  eat  very  much, 

And  whose  manners  were  boisterous  and  free, 
While  his  charms,  if  existing,  were  certainly  such 

As  no  eyes  but  a  sister's  could  see. 

And  Miss  Mabel  Carew,  who  in  Grosvenor  Square 

Is  to-day  the  most  classic  of  queens,  .  .  . 
Willi  her  diamonds  and  lace  and  her  dignified  air 

And  her  smiles  for  the  dukes  and  the  deans, 
Was  a  wild-haired  young  lady  who  shouted  with  pride 

Such  expressions  as  '  humbug  ! '  and  '  rot  ! ' 
What  an  expert  she  was  at  a  banister  slide  ! 

What  a  capital  catapult  shot  ! 


LE  ROI  EST  MORT 


You  remember  the  setts  of  lawn -tennis  we  played 

On  the  gravel  court  under  the  hill, 
And  the  way  we  gulped  down  ginger-beer  in  the  shade 

Out  of  bottles  with  wonderful  skill. 
And  the  matches  at  cricket  we  fought  on  the  lawn, 

And  the  ferrets  we  nurtured  and  fed, 
And  the  fir  tree  you  climbed  for  a  shilling  at  dawn, 

When  the  powers  were  all  safely  in  bed. 

But  your  hair  flies  no  more— it  is  coiled  by  the  mile, 

You're  propriety's  pink,  I  am  sure, 
You  play  '  preludes '  by  Bach  in  immaculate  style, 

Looking  all  that  is  prim  and  demure  ; 
And  yet  when  you  gracefully  render  Mozart, 

I  can  hardly  believe  you  forget 
The  occasions  on  which  you  have  shouted  a  part 

In  our  old  '  Ballyhooley  '  duet. 

When  the  holidays  waned,  in  the  late  August  dews 

We  would  roam  on  the  terrace  alone, 
With  the  young  harvest  moon  peering  over  the  yews, 

For  she  fancied  us  Darby  and  Joan  ; 
And  now,  you  fair  traitress,  you  gaze  I  believe 

Into  eyes,  that  are  not  mine,  with  pride, 
And  your  hand  fondly  rests  on  a  masculine  sleeve 

That  has  not  got  my  elbow  inside. 


LE  ROI  EST  MORT 


Well— and  what  has  he  done  to  deserve  your  respect  ? 

Answer  that — is  he  equally  skilled, 
As  you  walk  through  the  orchard,  the  hole  to  detect 

In  the  stump  where  the  titmouse  will  build  ? 
Has  he  taught  you  lob-bowling  with  cunning  off-breaks  ? 

Taught  you  punting  a  football  about  ? 
Or  the  suitable  treatment  of  silkworms  and  snakes, 

Or  the  right  sort  of  fly  for  a  trout  ? 

Just  a  wish  at  the  set  of  the  brotherly  star, 

At  the  parting  that  comes  in  our  lives, 
Far  the  best  and  the  dearest  of  sisters  you  are, 

May  you  be  the  most  happy  of  wives  ! 
And  when,  to  console  me,  I  mimic  the  earl, 

Which  appears  the  correct  thing  to  do, 
May  the  favour  of  Fortune  award  me  a  girl 

Half  as  nice,  my  sweet  sister,  as  you  ! 


THE  CARTEN-MELODIE 


THE  GARTEN-MELODIE. 

WHAT  is  it  ?     Fairies  in  the  night, 
About  Titania's  hearth, 
Who  take  their  silver  wands,  and  smite 
The  harebells  in  the  garth  ; 

And  so  make  magic  melodies, 

That,  thrilling  such  as  hear, 
Wake  strange  unearthly  sympathies 

Betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 

It  may  be,  while  the  orchard  grass 

Basks  in  the  summer  heat, 
The  mirth  of  tiny  elves  that  pass 

Among  the  meadowsweet ; 

Or  else,  perhaps,  the  wistful  plaint 
Of  some  lone  sylph  that  grieves, 

When  woods  are  dank  and  flowers  are  faint 
For  withered  loves  and  leaves. 


THE  MINUET-DANCER 


THE   MIXUET-DANCER. 

SO,  my  enchantress  in  the  flowered  brocade, 
You  call  an  elder  fashion  to  your  aid, 
Step  forth  from  Gainsborough's  canvas  and  advance, 
A  powdered  Galatea,  to  the  dance. 

About  you  clings  a  faded  old-world  air, 
As  though  the  linkboys  shouted  round  your  chair, 
As  though  the  Macaronis  thronged  the  Mall, 
And  the  French  horns  were  sounding  at  Vauxhall. 

They  tread  the  stately  measure  to  its  close, 
The  silver  buckles  and  the  silken  hose, 
Ladies  and  exquisites  that  bend  and  sway, 
Brilliant  as  poppies  on  an  autumn  day. 

You  dance  the  minuet  and  we  admire, 
We  dullards  in  our  black  and  white  attire, 
Whose  russet  idyll  seems  a  mere  burlesque, 
Set  in  a  frame  so  far  less  picturesque. 


THE  MINUET-DANCER 


Yet  1  take  heart  ;  for  Love,  the  coatless  rogue, 
Can  scarcely  heed  what  raiment  be  in  vogue, 
Since  in  good  sooth  his  negligence  is  known 
As  something  scandalous  anent  his  own — 

And  so  he  whispers,  '  Eyes  were  bright  and  brown 
Long  ere  the  Powder  Tax  dismayed  the  town, 
And  faithful  shepherds  still  shall  babble  on, 
Although  the  rapiers  and  the  frills  be  gone.' 


THE   TIDE  OF   YULE 


THE   TIDE   OF   YULE. 

'  God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen-' 

LO  !  to  salute  the  happy  morn, 
We  wake  in  late  December, 
And  find  that  middle-age  has  shorn 

So  much  that  we  remember  ; 
So  much  that  once  was  counted  dear 
Which  loses  savour,  year  by  year. 

A  sameness  marks  these  annual  joys — 
The  lads  from  school  returning, 

The  Christmas-trees,  the  romps  and  noise, 
The  raisins  bluely  burning  : 

The  tables  everywhere  replete 

With  strange  unwholesome  things  to  eat. 

Nor  can  we  now  approve  the  aims 

Of  midnight  carol-singers, 
The  holly  round  the  picture  frames 

Conspires  to  prick  our  fingers  ; 


THE   TIDE  OF   YULE 


We  find  the  humour  less  sublime 
That  permeates  the  pantomime. 


Yet  since  a  change  affects  us  thus, 
We  may  inquire  with  reason 

Whether  the  cause  be  traced  to  us, 
Or  to  the  festive  season  ; 

And  some  things  lead  us  to  suspect 

The  former  inference  is  correct. 


My  cynic,  yonder  chimes  that  go 
Across  the  white  world  pealing, 

Those  hackneyed  greetings  in  the  snow 
Induce  a  cheerful  feeling, 

And  vague  heart-warmings,  now  and  then, 

Befitting  merry  gentlemen. 


Then  •  Hark  the  herald,'  which  in  church 

The  children  in  the  choir, 
Left  by  the  organ  in  the  lurch, 

Drag  with  a  tuneless  fire, 
For  all  their  lack  of  skill  imparts 
Its  old  refrain  of  happy  hearts. 


THE   TIDE  OF   YULE 


Indeed  old  Santa  Claus  appears, 

Despitehis  false  position, 
To  challenge  all  the  clamouring  years 

To  shout  down  his  tradition. 
High  o'er  the  storm  he  lifts  his  voice, 
And  says,  and  says  again,  Rejoice. 


123  POT-POURRI 


POT-POURRI. 

THE  little  red  rose  at  the  garden  gate 
To  a  brown  bee  near  him  humming, 
His  sorrow  told  disconsolate, 

When  he  felt  October  coming  : 
'  I  were  glad,'  he  sighed,  '  to  lose  my  pride 

And  the  beauty  of  my  completeness, 
And  the  last  faint  flush  of  my  petals'  blush, 
If  I  might  but  save  my  sweetness.' 

Now  it  chanced,  at  the  wane  of  the  Hunters'  moon, 

That  a  maiden  wandered  thither, 
And  she  sang  to  herself  that  late  or  soon 

The  choicest  flowers  must  wither  ; 
Then  she  idly  stooped  where  the  red  rose  drooped, 

For  she  pitied  his  lone  condition, 
And  with  wide  surprise  in  her  beautiful  eyes 

She  heard  his  last  petition. 


POT-POURRI 


She  deemed  it  were  ill  to  leave  him  there 

For  the  autumn  wind  to  grieve  him, 
And  she  schemed  withal  that  his  fragrance  rare, 

Though  he  died,  should  never  leave  him  ; 
'Twas  October's  fate  to  be  overlate 

To  fulfil  his  harsh  endeavour, 
For  in  a  gold  jar  of  Satsuma, 

She  bade  him  be  sweet  for  ever. 

On  the  Chippendale  shelf  his  faded  bloom 

Is  the  last  and  the  sweetest  comer, 
And  he  filleth  my  lady's  drawing-room 

With  a  scent  of  the  vanished  summer  ; 
And  to  each  knick-knack  of  bric-a-brac, 

Though  he  seems  but  a  rustic  vagrant, 
Yet  the  Chelsea  man  and  the  Pompadour  fan 

Confess  that  he  still  is  fragrant. 
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IN   MEMORIAM. 

(J.    A.    FROUDE,    OB.    OCTOBER    1894.) 

NOW,  when  heroic  memories  pass 
Like  sunset  shadows  from  the  grass, 
When  England's  children  cry  and  stir, 
Each  for  himself,  and  few  for  her  ; 

We  may  think  tenderly  of  one 
Who  told,  like  no  unworthy  son, 
Her  history,  and  who  loved  to  draw 
Champions  a  younger  England  saw. 

We  act  no  critic's  part,  and  when 
They  rate  him  less  than  lesser  men, 
We  feel  the  golden  thread  that  goes 
To  link  the  periods  of  his  prose. 

Perhaps  our  busy  breathless  age, 
That  leaves  unopened  history's  page, 
Hath  need  of  work  like  his  to  strike 
Imperial  chords,  Tyrtsean-like. 
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A  NEW  ECLOGUE. 

(AT   HYDE   PARK   CORNER.) 


WE  whom  the  foliage  of  the  city  covers, 
Reclining  on  our  inexpensive  chairs, 
Can  match  the  converse  of  Arcadian  lovers, 
And  boast  advantages  that  were  not  theirs. 

PHYLLIS 

So  let  us  construe  into  tuneful  verses 
The  burden  of  your  sensible  remark, 

And  summon  once  again  the  reed  of  Thyrsis 
To  chant  a  modern  eclogue  of  the  Park. 

DAMON 

For  mere  appearance,  my  enchanting  Phyllis, 
You,  with  your  newest  thing  in  hats  and  frocks, 

Are  more  desirable  than  Amaryllis, 

Despite  the  cowslips  braided  in  her  locks. 
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PHYLLIS 


While  you,  my  Damon,  matchlessly  frock-coated, 
Famed  for  the  tieing  of  a  perfect  tie, 

Well,  Corydon  was  doubtless  as  devoted, 
But  surely  less  attractive  to  the  eye. 


DAMON 


Their  rustic  conversation  must  have  waited 
A  tedious  while  for  topics  and  for  news  ; 

I  weep  for  Tityrus  as  he  meditated 

The  threadbare  subject  of  his  woodland  Muse. 


Poor  shepherds,  I  can  fancy  them  together 
Lying  upon  the  hillside  half  asleep, 

With  nothing  to  discuss  except  the  weather, 
And  nothing  to  admire  except  the  sheep. 


And  then  their  pleasures — when  had  Strephon  guided 
II is  prancing  Arab  where  the  horsemen  arc, 

Or  on  the  North  road  merrily  derided 
The  legal  limit  in  his  motor  car? 
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When  had  his  Chloe  up  the  staircase  wended 
Through  smart  At- Homes  her  fashionable  way, 

Or  on  the  terrace  when  the  waltz  was  ended 
Talked  amorous  nonsense  to  the  coming  day  ? 


DAMON 


Yet,  sometimes,  when  the  dust  of  London  chokes  me, 
And  when  the  glories  of  the  season  pall, 

It  is  as  though  the  voice  of  Pan  invokes  me, 
That  his  domain  is  better  after  all. 


PHYLLIS 


That  crowds  are  hot,  and  men  and  women  silly, 
And  that  the  drama  runs  on  ancient  lines, 

While,  far  away  from  roaring  Piccadilly, 

The  sunlight  trembles  through  the  silent  pines. 


DAMON 


Love  may  be  sweet,  where  trees  have  woven  thickest 
Their  cool  green  solitudes  for  whispering  tones, 

Or  where  the  glancing  runnel  chatters  quickest 
His  ceaseless  melody  above  the  stones. 
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Since  then  he  charms  us  in  the  crowd's  confusion, 
And  where  Sicilian  skies  are  blue  above, 

Time-honoured  seems  our  dialogue's  conclusion, 
The  omnipresence  of  the  God  of  Love. 
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THE   LEAVING   OF   ARCADY. 

THYRSIS  AND  A  GOATHERD. 
THE  GOATHERD 

COME,  Thyrsis,  come  ;  least  said  is  soonest  mended, 
So  meet  me  not  with  angry  glance  or  frown, 
But  get  thee  gone,  thy  four  weeks'  leave  is  ended, 
And  thou  must  hie  thee  back  to  dusty  town. 


Nay  !  this  is  but  my  holiday's  beginning  ; 

I  did  but  leave  my  labours  yesterday, 
Or  else  this  planet  with  a  swifter  spinning 

Has  whirled  my  month  of  happiness  away. 

THE  GOATHERD 

Such  is  the  plaint  eternal  of  chance  comers— 
The  halcyon  hours  with  double  swiftness  run, 

And  in  the  splendour  of  Arcadian  summers 
The  quicker  climb  the  coursers  of  the  sun. 
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Nay  !  let  me  stay,  for  still  yon  landscape  matches 
The  eyes  of  Amaryllis  with  its  blue, 

Save  where  on  mountain  crest  the  grassy  patches 
Gleam  in  the  sunlight  dipped  in  golden  dew. 

THE   GOATHERD 

To  make  the  pang  of  thy  distress  profounder, 
Let  me  remind  thee  how,  when  thou  art  not, 

Still  in  the  river-reach  that  twenty-pounder 
Will  laugh  to  think  upon  thy  vain  Jock  Scott. 


Out  on  this  age  of  ours,  that  lacks  completely 

Appreciation  of  the  picturesque, 
And  forces  one  who  plays  the  shepherd  sweetly 

Back  to  dull  commerce  and  an  office  desk. 

THE    GOATHERD 

Then  stay  with  us,  for  though  the  hind  or  hedger 
Toiled  as  they  sang  by  sunlit  Syracuse, 

Yet  Tbyrsis,  adding  columns  in  a  ledger, 
Degrades  the  muses  to  a  baser  use. 
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Yet  let  this  commonplace  excuse  be  pleaded, 
That,  though  I  kneel  before  the  tuneful  Nine, 

Far  mightier  singers  than  myself  have  needed 
To  earn  the  sorry  wherewithal  to  dine. 


THE   GOATHERD 


Here's  provender  enough  ;  the  busy  sickles 
Provide  thine  oatmeal  at  the  cottage  door, 

While  to  assuage  thy  thirst  the  streamlet  trickles 
Clear  and  inviting  from  the  upland  moor. 


Much  as  I  praise  thy  porringer  diurnal 
And  water  clear,  remember  once  again 

The  want  of  cabs  and  cigarettes  eternal 
That  vexes  public  and  poetic  men. 

THE   GOATHERD 

Promptly  I  recognise  the  situation  : 

Thou  art,  at  heart,  a  man  of  prose,  I  see  ; 

So  doff  thy  goatskins  and  thine  affectation, 
And  get  thee  far  away  from  Arcady. 
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THE   OLD   YEAR. 

HE  passes  in  the  midnight  dews, 
Beneath  the  winter  moon, 
Who  was,  a  week  since,  daily  news, 

And  must  be  history  soon  ; 
Yet  though  his  tale  be  almost  told, 

Still,  with  his  ebbing  breath, 
He  weaves  his  chequered  plot  of  old, 
Of  birth  and  life  and  death. 

In  his  perennial  record  now, 

Time  pens  the  latest  leaf, 
For  some  to  read  with  laughing  brow 

And  some  with  bitter  grief ; 
He  showed  us  scenes  of  warring  powers, 

Of  blood  and  stirring  fights  ; 
He  had  his  share  of  pregnant  hours, 

Of  anxious  days  and  nights. 
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While,  all  unheeding  year  or  date, 

Deep  currents  running  strong 
Still  bear  us  on  the  stream  of  Fate 

To  ports  of  right  or  wrong  ; 
The  ripple  of  a  hidden  tide 

That  unperceived  may  roll, 
Becoming  where  the  banks  are  wide 

A  force  beyond  control. 

Whereat  the  craven  fears  to  fight, 

And  mutters,  with  a  sigh, 
That  Wrong  is  victor  over  Right, 

That  Faith  and  Virtue  die  ; 
And  for  the  recreant  race  of  man 

Such  dread  account  must  fall, 
As  makes  the  prophet  shrink  to  scan 

The  future's  crystal  ball. 

Another,  as  the  hour  draws  nigh, 

Forsakes  the  scattered  feast, 
And  draws  the  casement  curtain  by 

To  look  towards  the  East : 
Who,  at  the  clang  of  midnight,  hears, 

Borne  by  the  chiming  bell, 
A  message  from  the  unborn  years 

That  all  shall  yet  be  well. 
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THE   SECOND-HAND   FURNITURE   SHOP. 

T  N  a  pleasing  confusion  of  eras  of  taste, 

-*-      In  a  jumble  of  new  and  of  old, 

The  rococo,  the  classic,  the  florid,  the  chaste, 

They  are  ranged  in  the  shop  to  be  sold  ; 
Yet,  although  but  a  trace  of  their  grandeur  survives, 

Though  they  came  to  the  hammer  at  last, 
They  were  gods  of  the  household,  and  part  of  the  lives 
Of  the  women  and  men  of  the  past. 

You  may  see  the  oak-chest  from  a  Royalist  line, 

Where  the  kerchiefs  in  lavender  lay, 
And  the  glass-fronted  bookcase  of  stately  design 

That  was  chiselled  in  Sheraton's  day  ; 
You  may  gaze  at  the  modern  magenta  that  flames 

On  a  suite  of  Victorian  chairs, 
And  the  dining-room  sideboard,  by  Gillow,  that  shames 

All  our  latter-day  gimcrack  affairs. 
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Here's  a  table  that  echoes  the  ring  of  the  glass, 

When  the  port  in  the  coaster  was  low, 
On  a  rollicking  night  when  the  Marquis  would  pass 

All  the  best  that  the  cellar  could  show  ; 
And  perhaps  in  the  earliest  shimmer  of  dawn, 

When  the  page-boy  was  draining  the  dregs, 
We  may  picture  the  slumbering  derelicts  drawn 

From  between  those  mahogany  legs. 

And  another  still  wearing  the  baize  that  it  wore 

When  it  served  for  piquet  or  quadrille, 
Where  her  Ladyship  pulled  in  the  guineas  galore, 

As  she  punted  with  pam  or  spadille, 
And  the  quaint  old  spinet  that  Miss  Deborah  played 

To  the  ballad  pathetic  or  blithe, 
Side  by  side  with  the  desk  where  the  tribute  was  paid 

When  the  Rector  collected  the  tithe. 

Nay  !  leave  them  alone  with  the  stories  they  know, 

Whether  gathered  from  cottage  or  hall ; 
They  are  dusty  and  worn,  and  they  stand  in  a  row 

While  the  purchasers  chaffer  and  brawl  ; 
And  the  owners  that  knew  them  are  laid  in  the  earth, 

And  the  laughter  is  mixed  with  the  tears, 
For  they  touch  the  remembrance  of  sorrow  and  mirth 

With  a  pathos  of  far-away  years. 
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Who  now  may  distinguish  the  settle  of  oak 

Where  the  clown  of  the  tap-room  would  sit, 
As  he  cracked  of  an  evening  his  primitive  joke, 

And  the  rustics  applauded  his  wit  ; 
From  the  sofa  that  once  was  in  Goldsworthy  Chase, 

With  its  dingy  old  cushions  of  red, 
Where  my  young  Mistress  Dorothy  buried  her  face 

When  they  brought  back  Sir  Christopher  dead  ? 

Who  knows  or  who  cares  ?     They  were  sold  with  a  sigh, 

When  a  home  was  dismantled  and  lost ; 
They  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  a  common-place  eye 

To  their  merits  of  style  or  of  cost. 
And  it  is  but  the  fanciful  dreamer  for  whom, 

While  the  wheels  of  the  century  stop, 
Throng  the  ghosts  in  dim  corridor,  passage,  or  room 

In  the  second-hand  furniture  shop. 
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A   NON-COMBATANT. 

[The  village  of  Dalebury  contributes  an  inquiry  to  the  controversy 
in  the  Church.] 


BETWEEN  the  budding  hedgerows,  along  the  winding 
lanes, 
Across  the  meadows  flooded  by  the  February  rains, 
Above  the  dripping  spinneys  of  oak  and  elm  and  birch 
A  rumour  comes  to  Dalebury  of  dissension  in  the  Church. 

We  hear  that  there's  a  crisis  and  a  quarrel  in  the  air, 
That  there's  a  want  of  concord  and  order  everywhere  ; 
It  seems  a  grievous  schism  the  Mother-church  divides 
With  laymen  raising  protests  and  the  clergy  taking  sides. 

We  pride  ourselves  at  Dalebury  the  village  looks  its  best 
On  a  summer  Sunday  evening,  that  hour  of  rural  rest, 
When  the  cattle  wander  homeward  beneath  the  shady 

trees, 
And  the  clover  in  the  churchyard  is  alive  with  droning 

bees. 
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The  small  church  stands  half-hidden  by  a  belt  of  sombre 

yews  : 
It  boasts  a  three-decked  pulpit  and  rows  of  oaken  pews, 
With  narrow  stained-glass  windows  through  which  the 

sunbeams  fall 
On  brasses  in  the  chancel  and  hatchments  on  the  wall. 

Our  old  white-headed  vicar  is  something  quaint  of  phrase, 
Yet  all  the  parish  loves  him,  his  kindly  words  and  ways  ; 
Our  ritual  is  the  simplest,  old-fashioned,  yet  sublime  ; 
Our  music  gains  in  fervour  what  it  lacks  in  tune  and  time. 

The   clerk    leads   the  responses,   we   sing  '  Incline  our 

hearts,' 
And  wait  in  doubtful  places  until  the  harmonium  starts, 
Although  upon  occasion  we  drown  that  useful  guide 
In  some  familiar  hymn-tune,  Htirsley  or  Hollingside. 

And,  as  we  sing  I  wonder,  who  hear  that  cheerful  shout, 
Who  see  those  peaceful  faces,  and  think  of  storms  without, 
If  we  have  found  the  haven  wherein  a  man  shall  be 
A  refuge  from  the  tempest  that  rocks  the  outer  sea. 

So,  while  the  shadows  lengthen,  our  act  of  worship  goes 
Beyond  the  homely  sermon  towards  its  quiet  close, 
Till  you  hear  the  vicar  praying  the  altar-stone  before 
That  the  Peace  of  God  our  Father  be  with  us  ever- 
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Such  is  the  Dalebury  service,  and  such  the   Dalebury 

rites, 
And  now  when  people  tell  us  of  controversial  fights, 
It  seems  to  us  at  Dalebury  that  if  the  tale  be  true, 
And  all  the  Church  at  warfare,  we  here  are  fighting  too. 

The  fact  itself  amazes,  and  we  regard  it  thus — 
We  neither  ask  for  details,  which  would  be  Greek  to  us, 
Nor  seek  for  information  of  how  the  fight  has  gone, 
But  what  we  wonder  dimly  is  which  side  ive  are  on. 
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VOX   CLAMANTIS. 


AN  exile  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Immured  in  Northern  smoke  and  gloom, 
I  tried  to  cheat  relentless  fate, 

And  made  myself  an  Oxford  room. 


Without,  the  tide  of  business  rolled, 
And  underneath  the  sombre  sky, 

All  cast  in  one  commercial  mould, 
The  strenuous  Philistines  went  by. 


Within,  this  room  shall  seem,  I  said, 
Clad  in  the  once  familiar  way, 

As  if,  beneath  the  window  spread, 
Slept  the  quadrangle  green  and  grey. 


VOX  CLAMANTIS 


So  on  the  walls  I  ranged  with  taste 
Ancient  and  faded  football  teams 

Beside  engravings  cheap  and  chaste 
Of  Naiads  on  the  banks  of  streams. 


Strange  wares  I  bought  in  painted  delf, 
And  portraits  of  a  Thespian  star, 

Who  laughed  upon  the  mantelshelf 
Behind  a  squat  tobacco  jar. 


I  hung,  for  all  men  to  admire, 

Ablaze  with  woolwork's  gaudy  charms, 
A  banner-screen  before  the  fire 

That  bore  the  College  name  and  arms. 


While  high  above  the  Oxford  shield 
Shone  down  upon  the  room  below 

That  azure  aegis  which  revealed 
Her  son's  illuminatio. 
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To  fill  the  shelves  I  brought  to  light 
Forth  from  the  garret's  dust  and  ease 

The  works  of  Grote  and  Green  and  Bright, 
The  Ethics  and  Thucydides. 


Then,  when  the  place  and  hour  were  ripe, 

Myself  selected  from  the  rack 
A  snowy  meerschaum  of  the  type 

That  freshmen  strive  to  colour  black  ; 


And  in  a  wicker  chair  reclined, 
A  sporting  journal  on  my  knee, 

I  called  an  idle  youth  to  mind, 
And  made  believe  that  I  was  he. 


I  did  my  utmost  to  suppose 

The  noisy  tramp  of  hurrying  feet 

Along  the  pavement,  due  to  those 

Who  passed  to  lecture  down  the  street. 


VOX  CLAMANTIS 


To  lecture  of  some  learned  man, 
But — and  it  was  a  thrilling  but — 

One  which  pursuant  of  my  plan 
I  wickedly  designed  to  cut. 


Nay,  said  I,  let  the  lecturer  pass 
Uncalled-for  and  unkind  remarks, 

This  noon  my  feet  shall  stir  the  grass 
In  Christchurch  Meadow  or  the  Parks. 


Or  in  the  Club  I  shall  appear, 

And  there  my  morning  thirst  assuage 

With  draughts  of  that  Olympian  beer 
That  is  not  brewed  for  middle  age. 


Then  I  reflected,  quite  unmoved, 
That  had  I  in  the  Summers  gone 

Less  worthless  an  apprentice  proved 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  don. 


VOX  CLAMANTIS 


And  in  May  sunlight  really  seen 

Old  Magdalen  tower  against  the  blue, 

Or  when  the  lilac  buds  are  green 

Seen  actual  blossoms  breaking  through. 


Yet  still  my  dreamland  Oxford  stayed 
A  land  of  bills  and  drags  and  boats, 

Where  all  in  flannels  were  arrayed, 

And  none  learned  wisdom  or  took  notes. 


While  I — I  thrilled  with  cheerful  guilt 
To  find  my  Paradise  of  fools 

Defended  by  a  flaming  hilt 

From  fancies  so  austere  as  schools. 


So,  though  I  should  have  sighed,  I  smiled, 

A  grizzled  runagate  confest, 
Still  by  old  foolishness  beguiled, 

Still  loving  graceless  memories  best. 
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THE   WIND   AND   THE   LEAVES. 

THERE  is  warfare  in  the  garden,  and  the  many  are 
outmatched 
In  the  struggle  of  the  millions  and  the  one  ; 
For  the  bitter  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  yellow  leaves  are 
going, 
And  the  armies  of  the  summer  turn  and  run. 

Here  they  come,  a  flying  legion,  round  the  comer,  down 
the  path, 
While  they  seek  in  vain  a  shelter  from  the  foe, 
By  his  furious  onslaught  scattered,   clad  in  russet,  torn 
and  battered, 
Lost  and  ruined  in  the  summer's  overthrow. 

Time  was  when  they  were  allies  in  the  April  afternoon, 

When  the  winter  and  the  snows  were  at  an  end  ; 
For  he   touched  the    earth   so  lightly,  that   they    issued 
green  and  sprightly, 
And  they  hailed   him   for   their   champion   and  their 
friend. 
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Then  they  loved  him  in  the  summer,  and  he  kissed  them 
as  he  passed, 
When  the  uniforms  they  wore  were  fresh  and  green, 
And  they  trusted  in  him  blindly  for  they  thought  his  voice 
was  kindly 
As  he  whispered  through  the  coppice  or  the  dene. 

But  they  found  his  rough  advances  on  the  grey  September 
morn 
Very  different  from  his  genial  breath  in  June, 
For  when  the  year  grew  older,  his  friendship  it  grew 
colder, 
And  he  threatened  and  he  piped  a  warlike  tune. 

So  they  fought  him,  and  he  beat  them  :  and  the  garden 
paths  to-day 
Tell  a  sorry  tale  of  ruin  and  defeat, 
For  the  cruel  wind  is  roaring,  and  before  him,  whirling, 
soaring, 
Go  the  little  weary  soldiers  in  retreat. 
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DEATH   AND   THE   HYACINTHS. 

Scene. — A  wood  in  summer.  Tityrus  and  Melibceus 
are  seated  tipon  the  root  of  an  elm  tree.  Bright 
sunlight  falls  through  the  branches  upon  a  belt  of 
wild  hyacinths. 


SUMMER  is  come  ;  the  forest  wakes  to  greet  him, 
And  while  the  birds  their  melody  renew, 
Look  !  the  wild  hyacinths  come  forth  to  meet  him 
And  carpet  all  his  sunlit  path  with  blue. 

MELIBCEUS 

Turn,  foolish  hyacinths,  your  blue  bells  hither, 
And  hear  me  while  you  dance  your  welcome  gay  ; 

An  hour  or  two,  and  you  will  fade  and  wither — 
It  is  not  always  cuckoo-time  and  May. 
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Let  them  dance  on  ;  I  like  them  to  remember 
That,  out  beyond  the  autumn  mist  and  rain, 

Another  spring  shall  wait  on  bleak  December, 
And  bring  this  purple  galaxy  again. 

MELIBCEUS 

How  vain  a  dream  their  heedlessness  to  flatter, 
For,  when  new  buds  are  bursting  on  the  trees, 

Another  April's  lavish  hand  may  scatter 
New  hyacinths,  perhaps,  but  never  these. 


I  cannot  brook  so  blank  an  expectation, 

But  with  the  hyacinths  I  fancy  still 
That  Death  and  Autumn,  warring  with  creation, 

May  tread  it  underfoot,  but  never  kill. 

MELIBCEUS 

Thoughtless  as  these,  mankind  but  ape  the  chorus 
Of  busy  sparrows  when  the  night  is  done  ; 

We  see  the  dawn,  and  with  the  day  before  us, 
We  laugh,  and  dance  a  moment  in  the  sun. 
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Nay,  seek  with  me,  to  old  beliefs  appealing, 

Some  village  graveyard  when  the  lychgate  swings, 

And  from  the  grey  tower,  where  the  swifts  are  wheeling 
The  slow  bell  smites  the  end  of  earthly  things. 

MELIBCEUS 

Only  far  gloomier  evidence  to  borrow, 

With  such  cold  solace  as  the  words  may  give, 

That  man  of  woman  born  is  full  of  sorrow, 
And  flowerlike  hath  so  short  a  time  to  live. 


Hear  braver  counsel,  when  the  lilies  sickened, 
From  one  who  dreamed  of  other  springtimes  nigh,- 

Tliat  which  thou  sowest,  how  shall  it  be  quickened 
Unless  it  die,  thou  fool,  unless  it  die? 

MELIBCEUS 

Peace  !  the  debate  is  wandering  out  of  season  ; 

Our  hyacinths  may  perish  or  survive, 
Yet  death  or  slumber,  foolishness  or  reason, 

Let  us  rejoice  with  them  to  be  alive. 
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LYRICAL   MONOLOGUE   AT   THE   SAVOY, 

(COPIED   FROM    AN   OLD   MODEL.) 

HEAD  waiter  at  the  gay  Savoy, 
Where  I  am  sometimes  found, 
A  pauper  purposed  to  enjoy 

Luxurious  sight  and  sound  ; 
Before  my  jovial  mood  you  shock 

With  yonder  bill's  inspection, 
Hear,  like  your  fellow  at  the  '  Cock,' 
A  roysterer's  reflection. 

Your  cooking  has  improved  my  wit, 

Your  liquor  warmed  my  heart, 
Steeped  in  supreme  content  I  sit, 

And  smart  among  the  smart ; 
I  stretch  my  legs,  and  look  on  things 

With  glorious  indecision, 
While  Hope  above  me  spreads  her  wings 

And  shows  a  roseate  vision. 
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It  comes  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 

Possessing  magic  powers, 
This  Palace  of  the  appetites 

Decked  out  with  hothouse  flowers  : 
Such  powers  as  make  Life's  turbid  stream 

Glide  by  in  smoother  channels, 
Beneath  the  shaded  lamps  that  gleam 

On  gilded  walls  and  panels. 

They  gather  here,  in  twos  and  threes, 

In  this  enchanted  place  ; 
They  come,  the  white-tied  devotees, 

The  diamonds  and  the  lace  ; 
Without  the  city  stirs  and  seethes, 

In  want  and  woe  and  passion, 
But  here  the  dazzling  picture  breathes 

Of  luxury  and  fashion. 

I  see  them  come — the  solid  rich, 

Who  learn  in  City  schools 
To  eat  and  drink  the  gold  for  which 

They  sweat  on  office  stools  ; 
With  those  who  trust  the  kindly  stars 

To  teach  them  Kempton  winners, 
Who  have  no  means,  yet  smoke  cigars 

And  eat  expensive  dinners. 
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With  sirens  of  the  comelier  sex, 

Bejewelled  and  refined, 
Flashing  the  charms  that  serve  to  vex 

The  stoutest  of  mankind  ; 
The  charms  that  round  the  walls  of  Troy 

Raised  fury  and  invective, 
And  still  to-night  at  the  Savoy 

Seem  scarcely  less  effective. 

The  laughter  swells  ;  anon  the  thought 

Strikes  through  this  idle  mirth, 
That  of  this  clay  of  theirs  are  wrought 

The  great  ones  of  the  earth  ; 
And  foiled  inquiry  strives  in  sooth 

To  fix  this  pregnant  issue, 
Between  a  metaphysic  truth 

And  one  of  brains  and  tissue. 

The  many  men,  the  many  tastes  ; 

To  each  his  special  aim  ; 
The  rolling  sea,  the  pathless  wastes, 

The  battle's  roar  and  flame  ; 
Some  deal  in  philosophic  wares, 

The  Lockes,  the  Kants,  the  Tuppers, 
Some  take  delight  in  study  chairs, 

And  some  in  midnight  suppers. 
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So  let  us  laugh  ;  the  wine  goes  round, 

At  least  we  may  forget 
That  such  unpleasant  things  are  found 

As  headaches,  duns,  and  debt. 
Up  the  green  vine-stem  let  us  climb 

Above  despair  and  sorrow  ; 
Here  it  is  always  supper-time, 

And  there  is  no  to-morrow. 

My  dues  are  paid,  and  I  may  drink 

My  heeltaps  free  from  care, 
Mav  slap  my  slender  purse  and  think 

Myself  a  millionaire  ; 
Wealth  does  no  more  than  eat  its  fill, 

Wealth  only  laughs  and  chatters, 
I  gaze  on  my  receipted  bill 

And  feel  that  nothing  matters. 
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BRITAIN'S   LOVERS. 

I  HAVE  been  young  and  now  am  old, 
But  I  have  had  lovers  brave  and  bold. 
Many  a  maid  has  her  worshippers, 
Yet  I  have  a  thousand  for  each  of  hers, 
Who  have  served  me  well  in  their  courting  days, 
Who  have  done  my  'hest  and  have  sung  my  praise, 
Gallant  lovers  by  land  and  sea, 
Men  who  have  wrought  and  have  fought  for  me. 

Queens  there  have  been  with  charms  divine, 
But  their  loves  are  as  naught  when  matched  with 

mine. 
The  queen  of  the  Nile  made  kings  her  own, 
But  how  many  kings  have  I  overthrown  ? 
And  the  queen  of  Troy  with  her  amorous  lips 
Had  a  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships  : 
A  thousand  ships,  maybe,  maybe, 
But  how  many  ships  have  been  launched  for  me  ? 
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And  now  I  am  old  and  stricken  in  years, 
I  think  upon  these  with  pride  and  tears, 
From  old  Benbow  on  his  quarter-deck 
To  young  James  Wolfe  beneath  Quebec. 
Hope  for  themselves  they  had  but  one, 
That  their  sons  would  love  me  as  they  had  done. 
And  of  me  they  knew  that,  whate'er  might  be, 
I  would  not  forget  they  had  died  for  me. 

My  sleeve  they  have  worn  in  the  furious  fight, 
Have  stalwart  captain  and  steadfast  knight. 
The  onslaught  fierce  they  have  striven  to  stem, 
Only  that  I  might  be  proud  of  them, 
And  when  they  fell,  with  their  latest  breath 
My  name  they  called  as  they  turned  to  death  ; 
My  name  they  called,  and  they  laughed  with  glee, 
Knowing  they  died  for  their  love  of  me. 
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THE   HARVEST   FESTIVAL. 

THE  grey  old  church  is  decked  with  loving  toil ; 
For  gabled  barn  and  sunny  orchard  wall, 
Garden  and  threshing-floor,  have  sent  their  spoil 
To  wreath  the  altar  for  the  festival. 

Hither,  this  morning,  yeoman,  hind,  and  squire, 
Prayer-book  in  hand,  the  thankful  people  come, 

And,  guided  by  the  children  in  the  choir, 
Raise  to  the  roof  the  hymn  of  harvest  home. 

Ay,  let  the  townsmen  prate  of  foreign  corn, 

And,  choked  with  dust,  make  light  of  our  belief, 

Let  restless  wheel  and  roaring  furnace  scorn 
The  scanty  bounties  of  the  garnered  sheaf ; 

While  these  wide  fields  and  uplands  are  our  own, 
Strong  in  our  fathers'  gospel,  right  or  wrong, 

We  kneel  in  thankfulness  before  His  throne, 
And  come  before  His  presence  with  a  song. 
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THE  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE. 

SET  by  the  pavement,  old  among  the  new, 
Its  blackened  front  commands  a  dismal  view. 
And  for  itself  its  narrow  garden  lies 
Open  to  every  passing  lounger's  eyes. 

They  laid  the  solid  old  foundations  here, 
When  England  stood,  half  for  the  Chevalier, 
And  half  for  Hanover,  in  courtly  days 
Of  stilted  compliment  and  Tatle?-  phrase. 

Mo  ruin  this,  no  skeleton  of  stone, 
With  bramble  and  with  ivy  overgrown, 
With  sheep  that  pasture  in  the  roofless  halls, 
And  sparrows  nesting  in  the  broken  walls. 

Sturdy  and  square  it  faces  sun  and  shower, 
As  stout  as  when  Sir  Robert  was  in  power, 
For  that  revenge  which  Time  will  never  miss 
1  lath  taken  here  a  stranger  shape  than  this. 
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Once,  years  agone,  the  master  of  the  land 
A  noble  prospect  from  his  oriel  scanned, 
Pasture  and  ploughland,  wooded  bluff  and  down, 
And  heard  far  off  the  murmur  of  the  town. 

The  busy  restless  town,  a  mile  away, 
That  burst  its  bounds,  and  ever  day  by  day, 
While  Labour  sweated  and  Invention  woke, 
Crept  nearer  hidden  in  a  pall  of  smoke. 

The  squires,  it  may  be,  drave  their  bargains  hard, 
Vet  lost  their  stretching  acres  yard  by  yard, 
And  soon  where  cattle  splashed  the  morning  dew, 
Mean  little  street  and  band -box  villa  grew. 

Till  now  of  all  its  policies  bereft, 

A  strip  of  turf,  a  belt  of  tulips  left, 

And  frowning  on  this  work  of  modern  hands, 

I  lard  by  the  common  thoroughfare  it  stands. 

Only  this  last  memorial  of  its  pride 
Remains,  that  when  the  south  wind  swings  aside 
The  creeper  leaves  that  twine  above  the  gate, 
Cut  in  the  crumbling  stone  you  read  the  date. 
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CYNTHIA'S   ACONITE. 

SPRING  in  a  flower-pot,  mistress  mine, 
An  indistinct  yet  genial  sign 
Of  golden  sun  and  gentle  rain 
Robing  the  earth  in  green  again. 

And  fancy,  wandering  far  away 
Beyond  our  pavement  blank  and  grey, 
Across  the  clinging  mist  and  mud, 
Sees  chestnuts  breaking  into  bud. 

Hears  in  this  dolefullest  of  spots 
A  thrush  behind  the  chimney-pots, 
Who  challenges  the  milkman's  note 
With  April's  music  in  his  throat. 

Put  back  your  too-suggestive  delf, 
Your  rus  in  urbe  on  the  shelf, 
That  called  such  visions  into  sight 
With  one  ambitious  aconite. 
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AN   OLD   FRIEND. 

[The  cover  of  the  Oxford  Magazine  has  for  years  displayed  the 
picture  of  a  Banjo  among  the  advertisements.] 

THE  old  connections  pass  away, 
Old  friends  grow  fewer  and  more  few, 
Until  your  Oxford  of  to-day 

Is  not  the  Oxford  that  I  knew. 
Your  Magazine  is  in  my  hand 
To  read  but  not  to  understand. 


With  deep  respect  I  try  to  find 

Some  meaning  in  your  skittish  ode  ; 

Yet  through  these  pastures  rich  I  wind 
A  wanderer  who  has  missed  his  road 

Allusions  that  you  hail  with  glee 

Are  now  completely  lost  on  me. 

New  Union  orators  contrive 

Old  trains  of  reasoning  to  repeat, 
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In  College  ties  new  forwards  strive 

Their  utmost  to  avert  defeat  ; 
Heroes  with  unfamiliar  names 
Obtain  degrees  and  play  at  games. 

So  let  me  turn  my  puzzled  eyes 
Towards  the  cover  at  the  end, 

And  there,  where  people  advertise, 
I  find  an  old  familiar  friend, 

Tutors  and  theatres  between, 

The  Banjo  on  the  Magazine. 

1  have  in  Oxford  life  a  part 

While  music's  votaries  may  turn 

To  that  Professor  of  the  Art 
Who  once  invited  me  to  learn, 

And  while  his  banjo  parchment-drummed 

Still  greets  me  waiting  to  be  thrummed. 

For  me  those  silent  strings  invoke 
The  memory  of  a  host  of  tunes, 

With  rousing  choruses  that  woke 
The  midnight  of  departed  Junes, 

Flung  gaily  to  the  starlit  sky 

Through  open  windows  in  the  High. 
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The  old  convivial  crowd  again 

Is  roaring  forth  the  reckless  rhymes 

Of  some  strange  Music  Hall  refrain 
Composed  in  ante- Gezs/ia  times, 

Something  that  Nellie  Farren  sung 

In  days  when  all  the  world  was  young. 

Then,  while  I  watch  the  blinking  stars, 
Returns  Youth's  confidence  divine, 

Once  more  I  know  the  right  cigars, 
Once  more  I  am  a  judge  of  wine, 

Know  what  is  port  and  what  is  not, 

And  altogether  what  is  what. 

So  you  awaken,  friend  of  old, 
Spirits  that  otherwise  might  flag, 

And  in  your  presence  I  am  bold 
To  call  the  Magazine  the  Mag. 

I  feel  that  I  may  surely  dare 

Such  freedom  while  you  meet  me  there. 
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-      DRIPPING   ARCADY. 

IT  was  well  to  linger  a  noonday  through, 
When  the  sun  was  hot  and  the  skies  were  blue, 
In  the  cowslip  fields  together  ; 
It  was  well  when  the  grass  was  dry,  maybe, 
But  what  did  they  do  in  Arcady 
During  less  propitious  weather  ? 

It  was  sweet  to  roam  by  the  moonlit  mere, 
Or  to  pause  in  the  bluebell  grove  to  hear 

The  nightingale  complaining  ; 
But  did  they  enjoy  the  evening  star 
Without  the  fear  of  severe  catarrh, 

Or  rheumatics,  when  it  was  raining  ? 

What  did  they  do  when  the  skies  were  grim, 
When  the  thunder  hung  on  the  landscape's  rim, 

And  the  mist  was  white  in  the  valley  ? 
What  did  they  do  when  the  moisture  ran 
And  trickled  adown  the  reeds  of  Pan, 
As  he  piped  in  some  sylvan  alley  ? 
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I  suppose  they  changed  for  the  cottage  hearth 
Their  usual  stroll  in  the  orchard  garth, 

Where  the  apple  blossoms  tumbled  ; 
I  presume  they  stared  at  the  pitiless  rain, 
As  it  rattled  and  splashed  on  the  window  pane, 

I  expect  they  yawned  and  they  grumbled. 

Or  perhaps  they  braved  the  driving  storm, 
Though  it's  hardly  the  true  Arcadian  form 

To  be  swathed  in  mackintoshes  ! 
And  it's  moderate  sport  to  pursue  a  maid, 
Or  an  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

When  she's  handicapped  by  galoshes. 

Oh,  it's  well  to  linger,  my  shepherdess, 
Afar  from  clubs  and  the  daily  press, 

Amid  the  moors  and  the  heather ; 
But  there's  still  an  hour  and  half  to  tea, 
And  what  did  they  do  in  Arcady 

During  non-Arcadian  weather  ? 
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FRESH    RUN. 
(THE  last  of  the  season.) 

WELL  hooked,  but  far  from  beaten  yet, 
He  plays  a  gallant  fighting  part. 
My  nerves  are  strung,  my  teeth  are  set, 
My  brow,  and  more  of  me,  is  wet 
With  what  is  surely  honest  sweat — 

Who  christened  this  the  '  gentle  art '  ? 

Just  where  the  swirling  rapids  flash, 
He  took  me  with  a  sudden  dart, 

Then  came  a  pull,  a  sounding  splash, 

A  whirring  reel,  a  furious  dash, 

Then  over  boulders,  leap  and  crash — 

Who  christened  this  the  '  gentle  art '  ? 

So  lumbering  onwards  blown  and  spent, 
These  forty  minutes  from  the  start 
I  have  pursued  where'er  he  went, 
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The  rovings  of  his  discontent, 

My  greenheart  to  a  crescent  bent — 

Who  christened  this  the  '  gentle  art '  ? 

Spectators  watch  with  eager  eyes, 
They  shout  together  and  apart : 

'  Be  gentle  with  him,'  some  advise  ; 

'  Give  him  the  butt,'  another  cries  ; 

Their  clamour  mounts  unto  the  skies — 
Who  christened  this  the  '  gentle  art '  ? 

lie  girds  him  for  his  final  play, 

And  I,  with  victory  at  my  heart, 

Summon  the  gaff  to  end  him.     Nay  ! 

My  line  sags  emptily  away — 

Shade  of  old  Izaak,  what  to  say  ? 

Who  christened  this  the  '  gentle  art '  ? 
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TO   POSTHUMUS. 

AT    12    MIDNIGHT. 

SINCE,  my  good  friend,  that  jovial  chime, 
Beneath  a  starlit  heaven, 
Reminds  me  that  I  weave  a  rhyme 

For  you  in  Ninety-seven, 
Let  this  profound  reflection  be 
The  first  my  Muse  to  claim, 
That,  though  the  year  is  dead,  yet  we 
Are  still  the  same. 

When  midnight  struck  I  vaguely  looked 

Across  the  firelight  blaze, 
Half  fearing  to  perceive  you  crooked 

By  sudden  weight  of  days  ; 
The  year  was  gone,  I  felt  as  if 

Our  story  too  were  told  ; 
Our  hair  grown  grey,  our  joints  grown  stiff, 
Ourselves  grown  old. 
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But,  no  !  your  faithful  pipe-bowl  raps 

The  fender,  as  before  ; 
Your  steady  thumb  the  siphon  taps 

With  all  the  zest  of  yore  ; 
The  terrier  sleeps,  the  embers  flare, 

The  clock  sedately  ticks  ; 
Things  seem  precisely  what  they  were 
In  Ninety-six. 

So  while  we  toy  with  pipe  and  glass, 
The  world,  it  would  appear, 

Has  had  the  enterprise  to  pass 
Into  another  year. 

Vet  what  of  that?     They  run,  they  run, 
The  restless  jealous  hours  ; 

And  can  the  calendar  to  one 
Give  special  powers  ? 

The  milestones  in  the  hedgerow  placed, 

By  wayfarers  espied, 
Will  signify  the  distance  paced, 

And  little  else  beside  ; 
They  ease  no  pilgrim  of  his  load, 

Nor  make  his  sandals  pinch, 
Nor  shorten  or  extend  the  road 
By  half  an  inch. 
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Yet  milestones  are  suggestive  things, 
And  each  that  comes  in  sight 

Some  pertinent  reminder  brings 
Of  Time's  relentless  flight. 

Each  stirs  within  us  new  resolves, 
New  wishes,  new  regrets, 

And — pass  the  matches — each  involves 
New  cigarettes. 

December  31,  1S96. 
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THE   EIGHT-DAY   CLOCK. 

THE  days  of  Bute  and  Grafton's  fame, 
Of  Chatham's  waning  prime, 
First  heard  your  sounding  gong  proclaim 

Its  chronicle  of  Time  ; 
Old  days  when  Dodd  confessed  his  guilt, 

When  Goldsmith  drave  his  quill, 
And  genial  gossip  Horace  built 
His  house  on  Strawberry  Hill. 

Now  with  a  grave  unmeaning  face 

You  still  repeat  the  tale, 
High-towering  in  your  sombre  case, 

Designed  by  Chippendale  ; 
Without  regret  for  what  is  gone 

You  bid  old  customs  change, 
As  year  by  year  you  travel  on 

To  scenes  and  voices  strange. 
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We  might  have  mingled  with  the  crowd 

Of  courtiers  in  this  hall, 
The  fans  that  swayed,  the  wigs  that  bowed. 

But  you  have  spoiled  it  all ; 
We  might  have  lingered  in  the  train 

Of  nymphs  that  Reynolds  drew, 
Or  stared  spell-bound  in  Drury  Lane 

At  Garrick — but  for  you. 

We  might  in  Leicester  Fields  have  swelled 

The  throng  of  beaux  and  cits, 
Or  listened  to  the  concourse  held 

Among  the  Kitcat  wits  ; 
Have  strolled  with  Selwyn  in  Pall  Mall 

Arrayed  in  gorgeous  silks, 
Or  in  Great  George  Street  raised  a  yell 

For  Liberty  and  Wilkes. 

This  is  the  life  which  you  have  known, 

Which  you  have  ticked  away, 
In  one  unmoved  unfaltering  tone 

That  ceased  not  day  by  day, 
While  ever  round  your  dial  moved 

Your  hands  from  span  to  span, 
Through  drowsy  hours  and  hours  that  proved 

Big  with  the  fate  of  man. 

N 
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A  steady  tick  for  fatal  creeds, 

For  youth  on  folly  bent, 
A  steady  tick  for  worthy  deeds, 

And  moments  wisely  spent  ; 
Xo  warning  note  of  emphasis, 

Xo  whisper  of  advice, 
For  ruined  rake  or  flippant  miss, 

For  coquetry  or  dice. 

You  might,  I  think,  have  hammered  out, 

With  meaning  doubly  clear, 
The  midnight  of  a  Yauxhall  rout 

la  Evelina's  ear  ; 
t  >r  when  the  night  was  almost  gone, 

You  might,  the  deals  between, 
Have  startled  those  who  looked  upon 

The  cloth  when  it  was  green. 

But  no,  in  all  the  vanished  years 

Down  which  your  wheels  have  run, 
Your  message  borne  to  heedless  ears 

Is  one  and  only  one — 
Xo  wit  of  men,  no  power  of  kings, 

Can  stem  the  overthrow 
Wrought  by  this  pendulum  that  swings 

bedately  to  and  fro. 
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THE  TWENTY-POUNDER. 

(to  the  departing  fisherman.) 

YOUR   lease   has  run  out,  and  your  leave    has  run 
down, 
And  the  autumn  falls  misty  and  cool ; 
Get  you  back  to  the  smoke  and  the  work  of  your  town, 

While  I  swim  at  my  ease  in  the  pool. 
All  your  frolic  and  fun,  all  your  holiday  done, 

It  will  add  to  the  peace  of  your  mind 
With  a  chivalrous  grace  to  award  me  a  place 
In  the  joys  you  are  leaving  behind. 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  spot  where  I  lay 

By  the  alder-bush  under  the  bank, 
Clear  to  view  when  the  ripple  had  ruffled  away 

And  the  river  was  still  as  a  tank  ; 
Why,  at  times  with  a  dash  and  a  resonant  splash, 

I  would  leap  from  the  surface  to  see 
The  disconsolate  air  of  my  friends  who  stood  there 

On  the  days  when  the  '  waiter  was  w  i    . 
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With  the  prawn  that  you  temptingly  dangled  and  drew 

I  became  upon  affable  terms  ; 
Ii  will  please  you  to  know  how  familiar  I  grew 

With  the  look  of  your  succulent  worms  : 
\  es,  I  knew  every  fly,  every  cast  you  could  tie, 

I  knew  all  your  tackle  and  gut, 
And  I  heard  the  loud  squeals  when  you  landed  the  eels, 

Or  gave  the  stray  flounder  the  butt. 

As  a  fitting  reward  of  assiduous  toil, 

I  would  find  myself  wishing  you  luck, 
The  quickest  of  eyes  for  a  possible  boil, 

And  the  surest  of  hands  when  you  struck. 
With  a  certain  delight  I  would  follow  the  fight, 

In  the  hour  when,  attaining  your  wish, 
You  had  triumphed  at  last,  and  you  found  yourself  fast 

In  a  more  inexperienced  fish. 

le,  off  with  your  tackle,  unlimber  your  rods, 
There  is  snow  on  the  crest  of  the  hill ; 
You  are  baffled  and  beaten— but  what  are  the  odds? 
Some  day  you'll  be  quits  with  me  still. 
:  e,  by  and  by,  to  the  grilse  and  the  fry 
Of  your  prowess  and  pluck  I  will  tell, 
So  untouched  and  unhooked,  ungaffed  and  uncooked, 
Let  me  bid  you  a  friendly  farewell. 
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TO   MY   ANCESTOR'S   PORTRAIT. 

[The  present  generation  suffer  from  the  gambling  of  their  fore- 
fathers.] 

SO  you  are  to  blame — at  the  Wells  or  the  Spa, 
With  your  cocking  at  faro  and  trente  et  le  va, 
Till  the  candles  were  low  and  the  birds  were  awake, 
While  you  tapped  your  big  snuff-box  and  landed  a  stake. 
You  are  gone  with  your  cards  and  your  dice  and  your 

game, 
But,  my  gambling  great-grandfather,  you  are  to  blame. 

Had  it  not  been  for  you  I  perhaps  had  been  wise, 
In  declining  to  buy  for  that  villainous  rise, 
Quite  content  a  reliable  income  to  earn 
In  a  commonplace  dividend-paying  concern  ; 
But  when,  sir,  I  ask  you,  did  you  take  a  fist 
In  cribbage  for  counters  or  threepenny  whist  ? 

It  is  bred  in  the  bone  ;  and  the  bulls  and  the  bears, 
And  the  staggering  of  stocks  and  the  reeling  of  shares, 
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They  are  all  the  result  of  the  hazardous  nights 
When  you  rattled  the  dicebox  at  Crockford's  or  White's  ; 
You  taught  us  to  flutter,  and  things  that  are  blue, 
And  pestilent  panics,  are  owing  to  you. 

Vet  now,  to  console  me,  you  smile  from  the  wall, 
While  the  Mines  of  King  Solomon  (Limited)  fall  ; 
Though  there  must  have  been  moments,  my  Regency  buck, 
When  the  punters  were  glum,  and  the  bank  was  in  luck, 
Still  your  face  is  as  bland,  and  your  cheeks  are  as  plump. 
Just  as  if  there  were  no  such  event  as  a  slump. 

Yes,  you  are  to  blame,  though  your  revels  are  done, 
And  you  sleep  with  the  comrades  whose  guineas  you  won, 
Though  the  seal  of  a  transfer  has  taken  the  place 
That  was  occupied  once  by  a  king  or  an  ace, 
You  are  gone,  but  your  instincts  are  here  all  the  same, 
And,  my  gambling  great-grandfather,  you  are  to  blame. 
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TO   AN    IMPERIAL   YEOMAN. 


"\  \  THEN  next  your  old  companions  ride 

*  *  Down  some  familiar  covert-side  ; 
And  wait,  some  blowing,  blustering  morn, 
To  hear  a  hound  and  then  a  horn  ; 


When  the  fox  heads  for  Dingley  Gorse 
(You  know  the  line  he  takes,  of  course) 
And  when  at  last  his  fate  is  sealed 
In  Simpson's  thirty-acre  field  ; 

Then  they  will  miss  you,  in  the  burst, 
You,  always  found  among  the  first, 
Or  jogging  down  the  muddy  lane, 
Bound  in  the  dusk  for  home  again. 

While  you  beside  your  laager  fires 
Will  sleep  and  dream  about  the  shires, 
The  wide  wet  fields,  the  peewits'  call, 
The  clear  spring  sunlight  over  all ; 
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The  thrushes  piping  with  a  will 
In  your  old  Midland  hedgerows  still  ; 
The  brisk  March  wind  that  whistles  free 
Across  the  land  where  you  would  be. 

Well,  here's  a  rhyme  to  wish  you  luck, 
Worthy  your  enterprise  and  pluck, 
You  who,  among  the  stones  and  rocks, 
Pursue  a  different  sort  of  fox. 

And,  just  as  when  the  jumps  were  blind, 
You  were  not  one  to  lag  behind, 
You  will,  I  doubt  not,  set  the  pace 
In  a  more  dangerous  kind  of  race. 

March  1900. 
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THE  FISHERMEN. 

'  I  "HE  quiet  pastime  of  their  choice 

On  Beauly  rocks,  in  Derwent  glades, 
Still  seems  to  move  to  Walton's  voice, 

Singing  of  dace  and  dairymaids  : 
His  water  meadows  still  are  wet, 

His  brawling  trout-streams  leap  and  glance, 
And  on  their  sunlit  ripples  yet 

The  flies  of  his  disciples  dance. 


Anglers  complete  and  incomplete, 

The  expert  or  the  'prentice  hand, 
In  friendly  rivalry  they  meet 

By  loch  and  river,  sedge  and  sand  ; 
Enthusiasts  all,  of  staid  address, 

They  go  their  way  from  cast  to  cast, 
Alike,  in  failure  or  success, 

Sanguine  and  serious  to  the  last. 


THE  FISHERMEN 


Whether  their  lingering  footsteps  pass 

Where  Hampshire  meadowlands  are  green, 
And  where  the  chalk  stream  clear  as  glass 

Goes  by  the  pollard  tops  between  ; 
Where  when  the  warbler  folds  his  wings 

And  the  pale  summer  moon  comes  out, 
The  scented  breath  of  twilight  brings 

The  sacred  hour  of  feeding  trout — 

Whether  the  river  calls  them  forth, 

That  once  a  brown  and  modest  burn 
Splashed  down  some  hillside  of  the  North, 

Through  purple  heather  tufts  and  fern  ; 
That  now  flows  on,  a  mighty  tide, 

From  silent  pool  to  chattering  reach, 
Through  whose  dark  depths  the  salmon  glide 

Beneath  the  rowan  and  the  beech  — 

For  them  may  no  ambition  match 

Fulfilment  of  the  master's  wish, 
To  throw  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  catch, 

If  fortune  will,  the  biggest  fish  : 
They  live  their  life  ;  they  dream  their  dream, 

The  earth  beneath,  the  sky  above, 
Their  battlefield  the  running  stream, 

Nature  herself  their  only  love. 
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In  every  mood,  in  every  dress 

They  know  her,  and  they  find  her  fair  : 
Unchanged  allegiance  they  confess 

Whatever  robe  she  deign  to  wear— 
Her  April  green  on  wood  and  wold, 

The  splendour  of  her  summer  blaze, 
The  gorgeous  weeds  of  red  and  gold 

With  which  she  greets  October  days. 

Then,  when  their  pensive  task  is  done, 

The  wayside  hostel's  chimney  seat 
Finds  them,  good  comrades  every  one, 

Prepared  their  exploits  to  repeat ; 
Each  has  his  shifts  of  sight  and  touch, 

His  own  expedients  each  admires, 
Each  follows  still,  though  not  too  much, 

His  own  devices  and  desires. 

So  does  the  pastime  of  their  choice, 

On  Beauly  rocks,  in  Derwent  glades, 
Still  seem  to  move  to  Walton's  voice, 

Singing  of  dace  and  dairymaids  ; 
The  flying  centuries  come  and  go, 

But  underneath  the  eternal  sky, 
Where  spring  by  spring  the  cowslips  blow, 

The  gentle  art  his  votaries  ply. 
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THE  BORDER  CASTLE. 

A  MODERN  scene,  an  ancient  setting, 
Low  chairs  about  the  tea-cups  drawn  : 
The  fun,  the  frolic,  the  coquetting, 

The  sound  of  laughter  on  the  lawn  : 
And,  reddened  by  the  sunset  glory, 

The  stately  turrets,  grey  and  strong, 
Whose  every  stone  can  wake  a  story, 
A  legend  or  a  song. 

Songs  such  as  once  the  minstrel  sang  us, 

Inspired  in  mediaeval  hours, 
When  first  Sir  Robert  or  Sir  Angus 

Built  up  these  battlements  and  towers  ; 
In  days  of  turmoil  and  disorder, 

When  the  old  Laird  arrayed  his  spears, 
And  led  them  forth  across  the  Border 

To  lift  his  neighbour's  steers. 
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Then,  where  the  ivy  hides  the  sparrows, 

You  might  have  heard  the  crossbow  twang, 
And  half  a  hundred  trusty  arrows 

From  rift  and  roof  and  loophole  sang  ; 
While  on  the  grass  beneath,  devoted 

This  evening  to  your  croquet  breaks, 
The  rugged  henchmen,  buckram-coated, 

Played  games  for  heavier  stakes. 

The  picture  changes  :  muskets  rattle, 

And  down  the  avenue  of  limes 
The  faithful  few  go  forth  to  battle 

For  banished  Stuarts  in  later  times  ; 
And  all  too  soon  come  troopers  riding 

On  quiet  autumn  afternoons, 
To  look  for  Jacobites  in  hiding 

From  Johnny  Cope's  dragoons. 

Hither  came  gallants  with  their  duels, 

Came  with  hot  answer,  angry  brow  ; 
Fair  ladies  with  the  lace  and  jewels 

That  go  to  deck  their  daughters  now  : 
So  does  the  spacious  panorama 

Unroll  itself  from  age  to  age 
Of  actors  in  that  human  drama 

Where  we  now  hold  the  stage. 
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And,  as  the  faded  threads  unravel 

Of  page  and  palfrey,  spur  and  steel, 
Look,  circling  round  the  sweep  of  gravel, 

Miss  Kitty  on  her  new  free-wheel 
Summons  us  from  the  realms  of  mystery, 

Makes  all  our  dreamy  musings  vain, 
And  brings  us  back  from  dusty  history 

To  vigorous  life  again. 

Then,  here's  the  Colonel,  warm  and  cheerful, 

Home  from  the  butts,  and  full  of  words, 
Telling  us  that  the  wind  was  fearful 

And  played  the  dickens  with  the  birds. 
Ah  !  while  his  pleasant,  aimless  chatter 

Babbles  through  such  momentous  things, 
What  do  romantic  memories  matter, 

Lost  fights  or  exiled  kings  ? 

Yet,  there's  the  contrast— over  yonder, 

That  laughing  crowd,  alert  and  gay, 
Light-hearted  butterflies  that  wander 

Through  flowers  of  pleasure  for  a  day, 
And  this  majestic  front  commanding 

The  pageant  as  it  passes  here, 
Storm-smitten,  weather-worn,  and  standing 

Unaltered  year  by  year. 
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INTEGER   VIT/E. 

A  MAN  with  sympathies  that  moved 
To  human  interests,  human  needs  ; 
And  with  unwearied  kindness  proved 
By  courteous  words  and  friendly  deeds. 

One,  upon  whom  his  neighbours  thrust 
The  burden  of  their  constant  cares, 

A  counsellor  to  love  and  trust, 
He  mixed  in  other  men's  affairs. 

Yet  with  the  soul  serene,  for  which 
The  restless  thinker  vainly  looks, 

That  made  him  in  contentment  rich 
Among  his  birds  and  flowers  and  book: 

Eor  in  his  faith  abiding  strong, 

Nor  by  regret  nor  doubt  dismayed , 

He  stood  asunder  from  the  throng, 
And  spake  with  conscience  unafraid. 
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No  fierce  ambition  for  the  strife, 
No  master  wit  to  scheme  and  plan, 

But  through  a  sane  well-ordered  life 
The  wisdom  of  the  upright  man. 
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TO   A   LOVER. 

FRIEND,  if  I  had  but  Joshua's  skill, 
By  my  august  decree 
I'd  make  the  summer  sun  stand  still 

F  the  skies  of  Arcady  : 
O'er  cowslip  fields  where  Damon  walks 

Alone  with  Amaryllis, 
O'er  flowery  lawns  where  Strephon  talks 
(As  you  do  now)  with  Phyllis. 

What  an  enchanting  place  were  this, 

Where  kindly  time  and  tide 
Waited  on  lovers  in  their  bliss, 

And  roses  never  died  : 
No  withering  leaves,  no  autumn  rains, 

No  evenings  closing  colder, 
A  happy  land,  where  neither  swains 

Nor  sentiments  grew  older. 
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But,  were  it  always  afternoon 

In  yonder  favoured  spot, 
I  wonder  would  it  be  a  boon 

To  Corydon  or  not ; 
One  long  unfading  aster,  stock, 

Rose,  heliotrope,  sweet-pea  time, 
When  it  was  always  four  o'clock, 

And  it  was  never  tea-time. 

Nay.  nay  ;  an  earth  that  turned  not  round, 

A  sun  that  stood  above, 
And  never,  sloping  westward,  found 

The  shepherd  more  in  love, 
A  clock  whose  pointers  motionless, 

With  apathy  alarming, 
Would  never  let  the  shepherdess 

Grow  hour  by  hour  more  charming, 

This  would  not  serve  :  our  Time  that  flies 

With  halcyon  days  and  nights, 
Bids  you,  I  know,  to  sleep  and  rise 

Each  morn  to  new  delights  ; 
And,  when  the  sunset  fades  away, 

Brings  you  no  thought  of  sorrow, 
Happier  to-day  than  yesterday, 

And  happier  still  to-morrow. 
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MOVED  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
While  in  my  butt  I  wait, 
Against  my  fringe  of  sods  I  lean 

My  gun  and  meditate  : 
What  solitude,  what  glorious  air, 
What  peace  and  quiet  everywhere  ! 

I  see  the  russet  heather  sweep 

That  stretches  to  the  sky, 
I  see  the  wandering  mountain  sheep 

That  trip  demurely  by  ; 
I  see  against  the  cloudless  blue 
The  beaters  rising  into  view. 

Surely  it  were  a  graceless  act 

On  this  delightful  day, 
Of  man,  to  seek  this  moorland  tract 

To  desolate  and  slay, 
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An  act  of  massacre — and,  hark  ! 
I  hear  a  distant  shout  of  '  Mark  I ' 


'  Mark  over,'  and  I  mark  black  specks, 

Which  into  grouse  increase  ; 
Like  one  whom  no  misgivings  vex 

I  lay  my  ruthless  piece  : 
Bang  !  bang  !  the  pack  skims  by  unharmed, 
Not  even,  it  would  seem,  alarmed. 


Here  comes  another  lot  full  tilt 
Towards  the  dangerous  goal  ; 

Both  barrels  do  not  fix  the  guilt 
Of  murder  on  my  soul : 

Courageous  birds,  all  undismayed 

By  my  alarming  fusillade. 


The  beaters  come  :  so  ends  the  drive, 
Jones  claims  his  usual  brace, 

Stolid  professional  dogs  arrive 
And  sniff  about  the  place  : 

They  set  to  work  with  what  I  feel 

Is  likely  to  be  wasted  zeal. 
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By  Smith's  authority  empowered 

We  seek  a  far-off  spot, 
Where,  as  he  says,  a  quarry  towered 

Sore-smitten  by  his  shot : 
We  take  immense,  though  futile,  pains 
About  retrieving  the  remains. 


So  my  preliminary  sighs 
Were  out  of  place,  I  see  : 

A  saving  preposition  lies 
'Twixt  massacre  and  me  : 

Mine  is  an  innocent  pursuit. 

I  shoot  at — but  I  do  not  shoot. 
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TO    MY   CHEF   D'CEUVRE. 

[A  provincial  bookseller  offers  books  at  so  much  a  hundred- 
weight.] 

THERE  was  a  day  when  you  were  new, 
And  quite  the  latest  thing  to  read  ; 
A  gorgeous  tome  in  gilt  and  blue, 
A  cheap  six-shillingsworth  indeed. 

Weeks  passed  and  your  success  was  small, 
Until  with  something  of  a  shock, 

I  saw  you  lying  on  the  stall 

Exposed  for  sale  as  damaged  stock. 

From  thence  you  fell  by  swift  degrees, 
Till  one  sad  morn  my  gloomy  stare 

Observed  a  notice,  '  All  of  these 

At  sixpence  each  '—and  you  were  there. 

Now  this  hard-hearted  vendor  sells 
His  books  by  weight,  and  I  am  sure 

That  your  unlucky  volume  swells 
His  hundredweights  of  literature. 
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Poor  magnum  opus,  at  your  birth, 
Conjecturing  your  future  fate, 

I  strove  to  estimate  your  worth, 

But  never  tried  to  guess  your  weight. 
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